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CHILDREN AND FAMILIES IN THE MIDWEST: 
EMPLOYMENT, FAMILY SERVICES AND THE 
RURAL ECONOMY 



MONDAY, AUGUST 11, 1986 

House of REPRESEN'iiATivES, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

Galesburgf IL. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:05 a.m., in the con- 
ference room, Galesburg Public Library, 40 East Simmons Street, 
Galesburg, IL, Hon. George Miller, presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller, Evans, Martinez, and 
Levin. 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, deputy staff director; Karabelle 
Pizzigati, professional staff. 

Chairnian Miller. The Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families will come to order, to begin our hearing this morning 
entitled "Children and Families in the Midwest: Emplo3mient, Fami- 
ly Services and the Rural Economy.'' 

Tm Congressman George Miller, and Tm delighted to be here 
today along with your Congressman, Lane Evans, who has been a 
fantastic force in helping the Congress of the United States to set 
an agenda that will speak to the needs, hopes, desires, and the 
problems of the American family, during this decade and in the 
coming decades. 

One of the charges of this committee has been to travel around 
the country and listen to things that perhaps we are doing right in 
Washington, DC, and some of the things we are absolutely doing 
wrong and how they impact on the communities where people live. 

Also, weVe tried to use it as a means to look to local communi- 
ties that have tried to address vf Jious problems that perhaps some 
of us don't have in our own districts, and to try to take that mosaic 
and put it together for the benefit of the Congress to see where it i3 
we want to invest our dollars, and where it is that communities 
that have cared and been concerned for the welfare of their fami- 
lies and the children that live in those families have been able to 
successfully provide the supports for those families. 

This morning we want to hear about unemplo3mient, underem- 
plo3Tnent, and long-term unemplo3niient, and the toll it has taken 
on families and how it has affected the services reqtiired by those 
families. We hope to be able to take away from here a much better 
understanding of this rural community, a community that has 
gone through substantial economic change, and use that to formu- 

(1) 
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late Federal policies or where necessary and in some cases to per- 
haps determine that those policies are wrong-headed. 

Again I want to thank Congressman Lane Evans for joining this 
committee. It is a committee where you have to be interested in 
the subject matter to join. We try to draft people who we think 
have a certain sensitivity to the needs of children and families. 
But, they also have to be willing to work because this is every- 
body's third committee, and we hold an awful lo'*; of meetings, and 
we've been, I think, one of the more productive select committees 
in the history of the Congress. So we're proud to have Lane on our 
Committee. 

He's also added quite a bit to our agenda, as he's tried to bring to 
vur notice the problems and the concerns of those of you who live 
in the communities that he represents. 

Wc are also joined by Congressman Martinez who is my col- 
league from southern California, who has been on the committee 
and been very helpftil. 

Congressman Sander Levin from Detroit, MI, who has been on 
the committee from the beginning, and again he's provided the 
kind of input that we think has given this committee the reputa- 
tion that it has. 

I would like to now recognize Congressman Evans for any state- 
ment he may have. 
Lane? 

[Opening statement of Chairman George Miller follows:] 

Opening Statement o^- Hon. George Miller, a Representative in Congress From 
THE State of Calu'Orni^, and CHAiRyrAN, Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Famiu2& 

I am very pleased to bring the House Select Committee on Children, Yruth, and 
Families lo Galesburg. 

I am also delighted to join efforts with Lane Evans, whose hard work and commit- 
ment to iraproving the lives of families and (children has been so evident during orr 
committee's deliberations. 

Tl\ere are no more serious problems facing the American family than unemploy- 
ment and under-employment. 

Today we will see just how the stress and stigma of job and income loss has affect- 
ed families in the Quad-City area. 

'.Ve'll see how rates of delinquency, child abuse, and teen pregnancy have in- 
creased, how health conditions have worsened as insurance coverage has been taken 
away> and how the agencies trying to s'. rve the needs of children, youth, and fami- 
lies have lost personnel and funds. And, we'll see how unemployment and under- 
employment have liit all kinds of families — families of laborers and managers, as 
well as farm families. 

Three years ago. Congress gave this Committee the job of investigating current 
conditions and rr^ant trends among children and families. 

Part, of our cl^^ . ation has been to get out of Washington, to listen to the real day- 
to-day needs of tamilies, and to have them tell us in their own words what they and 
their children are going through. The children and families of America are our 
expert witnesses. 

In our dozens of hearings, incluring several in the Midwest, we've seen how 
changes in federal policies, family arrangements^ support systems, workplace situa- 
tions, and in the economy have affected families at all income levels and in all com- 
munities. You are not unique in that regard. 

Many of us have come to the sad conclusion that, as a result of the increasing 
pressures brought on by these changes, millions of children and their families are at 
greater risk of ill-health, under greater stress, and without the supports that have 
been available in prior years. 
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The simple truth is that the toll of distress for parents, children, and communities 
has been devastating, and unacceptably high, due to economic shifts that were not 
of their doing, or within their ability to control. 

I especially want to welcome and thank this morning the families who have taken 
the time to so courageously come forward and share their experiences, and the serv- 
ice providers and researchers who have been addressing these serious issues. 

CHILDREN AND FAMIUES IN'THE MIDVi^ESTl EMPLOYMENT, FAMILY SERVICES AND THE 
RURAIi ECONOMY — FOCUS ON ILUNOIS (A FACT SHEET) 

Unemployment: A growing problem 

In 19G5, 94 out of the 102 Illinois counties suffered unemployment rates greater 
than the national annual average of 7.2%. This represents an increase from 1979, 
when 44 counties and unemployment rates above the nationp.l average of 5.8%. (IL 
Department of Employment Security [DES], calculated by tlie Select Committee on 
Children, Youth, and Families, 1986) 

In 1979, 51 counties had unemployment rates greater than the annual state aver- 
age of 5.5%; this number increased to 82 in 1985, when the state average was 9.0%. 
(IL DES, calculated by the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 
1986) . __ 

In the region encompassing Muscatine and Scott counties in Iowa, and Henry, 
Mercer, and Rock Island counties in Illinois, the number of civilian laborers dropped 
from 187,950 in 1979, to 173,850 in 1985, with unemployment climbing from 4.4% in 
1979 to 11.2% in J985. For example, agricultural implement manufacturers em- 
ployed 29,800 persons in 1979, but only 15,200 in 1985, a 48.99% decline. (Bi-State 
Metropolitan Planning Comnmission, Rock Island, IL, 1986) 

Illinois farm income depressed, number of farms declining 

In 1974, there were 111,049 farms in Illinois. In 1982, there were 98,483. (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1986) 

Of the 10,500 Illinois farmers who borrowed from the FmHA, about 1,400 received 
debt notices indicating overdue payments in February, 1986. (Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, 1986) 

The average net farm income in Illinois was $24,403 in 1975. In 1982 it dropped 
dramatically, to $-1,751, then increased to $9,035 in 1985, the highest it has been 
since 1979. (IL Cooperative Crop Reporting Service [CCRS], 1986) 

In 1983, the average net farm income in western Illinois was $—10,892. The aver- 
age for eastern Illinois was $19,802. This disparity was slightly reduced in 1985, 
when the western averge increased to $3,188 and the eastern average decreased to 
$18,930. QL CCRS, 1986) 

Farms in the western and northwestern regions of Illinois had the highest debt-to- 
asset ratios in the state, the west showing an average debt-to-asset ratio of 35.1% 
per farm, and the northwest showing an average of 34.9% per farm. The overall 
state average was 30.8% (Midwest 1986 Farm Finance Report, complied by Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural Reporting Service) 

More young children in Illinois con fronting greaUr poverty, health, education risJzs 

Since 1980, there has been a steady increase in the number of children under age 
five in Illinois, while the total number of children and yount in Illinois declined be- 
tween 1970 and 1984. (M. Testa, E. Lawlor, "The State of the ChUd: 1985," The 
Chapin Hall Cksnter for Children, University of Chicago) 

One out of every five children in Illir 5is lived in families with cash incomes below 
the poverty line in the early 1980's, the highest state child poverty rate in 25 years. 
("The State of the Child: 1985") 

Despite a constant decrease in the school-age population, 79 out of the 102 coun- 
ties in Illinois showed an increase in the number of free school lunches served be- 
tween 1982 and 1985, and 59 counties showed an increase in the number of reduced- 
price lunches. Of those 79 counties showing an increase in free lunches served, 31 
showed a correlating decrease in reduced-j^rice lunches served. (IL State Board of 
Education, calculated by the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 
1986) 

In 1983. Illinois had the ninth highest infant mortality rate in the nation— 12.4 
infant deathr.' per thousand live births, con^.pared with the national rate of 11.2. 
(Children's Defense Fund [CDF], "Maternal and Child Health Data Book: The 
Health of America's Children," 1986) 
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In 1984, there were more than 67,000 reports of child abuse in Illinois, and in- 
''nT'^^°T»,^^fQ«W]^^^^ of Official Chnd Neglect and Abuse Reporting, 1984) 

During the 1983-1984 school year, 28,532 secondary students dropped out of 
198^ '''^'■^''^^ ^""^ ^^'^^^ 1982-1983 school year. ("The State of the Child: 



While many Illinois mothers in work force, child care reduced 
•lu ^uMj of all Illinois women with children under age 6, and 63% of mothers 
ority?^^ 1985? ^^^^ worked outside the home. (CDF, "Child Care: Whose Pri- 

In 1981, $55,966,100 in state and Federal social services block grant funds were 
dedicated to child care for low-income children, providing services for 28,100 chil- 
dren (CDF 1985) declined to $41,160,000, providing services for 17,198 chil- 

Out-of-home placements for Illinois children rise, but vary across State 

iQob^^'^ ^"'""^'^ 111-2 per 10,000 children) were pi/ ced out of their homes in 

1983, an increase since 1981. ("State of the Child: 1985") 

For children under age 20 not living in the metropolitan Chicago area, the 1980 
rate of placement into publicly supported out-of-home care was 24.5 per 10 000 kids 
the metropolitan Chicago rate of 12.1. ("The State of the Child: 1985") 

Uf children living outside the Chicago area, those under the age of five were the 
5?i^nn u-i^ ^ ^^S^^''^^ ^ out-of-home placement, with a 1980 rate of 33.8 per 
10,000 children. ("'The State of the Child: 1985") 

One in three children in out-of-home placements who were returned by the state 
to their parents experience a repeat episode of placement in either institutional or 
foster care. Outeide of Cook County (Chicago), of the 3,594 children placed in foster 
^nl 'u-ii \ ^^^'^ "^^""^ returned to their homes. Of those returned home, is4.8% 
the CMd 1985*^^^ ^ placement outside of the home. ("The State of 

Mr. Evans. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank everyone for coming to this hearing. I regret the 
mconvenience of having to postpone and reschedule this hearing 
several times, which was the last time due to unforeseen develop- 
ments in the congressional consideration of the budget resolution, 
I appreciate that many of the witnesses invited to testify at 
the earlier hearings have changed their schedules in order to be 
with us today. 

I am particularly grateful for Congressman George Miller, the 
chairman of the committee, for honoring my request for a field 
hearing in west central Illinois. Congressman Miller has chaired 
the committee smce it began 4 years ago, and he has a well-earned 
reputation as a leading advocate in Congress for Federal policies 
tnat keep our families strong. He has just flown m on the red eye 
trom California and I suppose leaving about midnight their time. 

Uhairman Miller. R can stretch the patience of your family. 

Mr. Evans. And just flew in from Chicago on Brent Airways, so I 
appreciate the additional effort involved in doing that. 

I am pleased to be joined by two colleagues of my class. When we 
say that, we mean the people that entered the same year that I 
did. Congressman Marty Martinez is a fellow former marine with 
r?®^®^ [^^ ^ P®^^^ on the Veterans' Affairs Com- 

mittee. He has been, as a Korea-era veteran, a strong advocate not 
only for Korean-era veterans, but also on Vietnam-era veterans 
and we are pleased that he could join us. 

Marty, as Chairman Miller indicated, is also from California and 
IS the subcommittee chairman for employment opportunities of the 
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House Education and Labor Committee, so we are really pleased to 
have him hear about our situation here. 

Sander Levin is from Michigan, and is also a member of my class 
and when we were first elected, chaired a task force of new mem- 
bers on unemployment, and his efforts really led to a jobs fair 
which has helped my district to a great degree. We need some more 
of those kinds of jobs bills, but Sander is also from a State that has 
suffered very high unemployment, and we appreciate your coming 
in to hear from our people here. 

Mr. Levin. Glad to be here. 

Mr. Evans. I just want to make a few brief comments before the 
witnesses are heard. Despite the so-called national recovery, we 
still have a national unemployment rate of nearly 7 percent. This 
would have been considered intolerable only a few years ago, but 
now, however, it's somehow considered acceptable. 

Our local unemployment rate is at least twice the national level, 
and as everyone knows, these official figures severely understate 
our local problem. If we count those whoVe exhausted their bene- 
fits, stopped looking for work, or are working only part time, our 
local rate is probably twice as high again. 

But as important as these numbers are, they are only numbers. 
There are real people behind these statistics, millions of Americans 
who are members of our churches and communities. They are our 
neighbors, our families and friends. And as long as we talk about 
unemployment just merely as statistics, the problem is easy to dis- 
miss. But when we put faces on those numbers, when we talk 
about the real impact on the children and the family, then we con- 
front a national problem that is too chilling and too important to 
ignore. But the Federal Government is failing the jobless and their 
families. 

It is simply ignoring the impact of unemployment on our Nation. 
For example, this year, America has become the world's largest 
debtor Nation with foreign interests only $107 billion more in the 
United States than Americans own overseas. As recently as 1982, 
America was the world's largest creditor Nation. And we haven't 
been a debtor Nation since 1914. 

This is the result of a huge Federal deficit caused by tax cuts for 
huge corporations and extremely wealthy millionaires and a dou- 
bling in military spending over the last 5 years. It also reflects our 
huge trade deficits which have set record levels for 4 straight years 
and are costing our Nation millions of jobs. 

We need to get back to some common sense priorities. It's time to 
stop squandermg our resources on an unabated arms race and to 
start investing in our own citizens. Our Government should start 
addressing the real problems facing our people right here at home. 

Before we get started, I want to offer a special thank you to our 
witnesses, the children, the mothers and fathers whom we'll hear 
from today are courageous individuals. Not only have they strug- 
gled with unemployment and its devastating impact on their fami- 
lies, but they have volunteered to share that experience and their 
personal stories with this committee. 

That takes real guts in my opinion. So we're grateful for the wit- 
nesses who have studied also the impact of the unemplo3rment on 
the familr::, and for the witnesses who are working to help those 
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families cope. Many of them are running important local programs 
which deserve the Federal Government's support. 

The best profamily policy for our Nation is to put Americans 
back to work. If we allow the farm crisis and unemployment crisis 
to continue, we will jeopardize millions of families that are the 
backbone of this country. We must learn from the experiences of 
those who testify today, and take their message back to Washing- 
ton. 

Because the future of car families and our children is our future 
as a nation, it's the only one we've got, so we'd better make it 
work. 

Thank you all very much for coming. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Ordinarily we would have opening remarks by other members of 
the committee, but we're going to suspend with that this morning, 
because as you've been informed, we re on a very tight schedule. 
We have to be out of here at 11:30 to make our hookup to get back 
to Washington. 

So we're going to begin immediately with the first panel. We're 
going to begin with Tracy Van Wynsberghe, Leo Collinson, Steve 
Mullen, Arthur Young, Cheryl and Brad Arnett who will be accom- 
panied by Kim Kilboum, and Ken Search. 

Welcome to the committee. We appreciate your taking time to 
give us the benefits of your thoughts and experience, and for those 
of you who are going to discuss your personal experiences, I want 
to reiterate what Congressman Evans has said, it takes a great 
deal of courage and we appreciate your doing that. 

Your entire statement will be placed in the printed record of this 
meeting in its entirety. Proceed in the marinor in which you're 
most comfortable. This if a very relaxed comnr otee; this is not high 
pressured stuff. Because we deal with so many children and so 
many families, we try to make you feel comfortable. 

So Tracy, we're gomg to begin with you. 

STATEMENT OF TRACY VAN WYNSBERGHE, STUDENT, AGE 16, 

GENESEO, IL 

Ms. Van Wynsberghe. Hello. My name is Tracy Van Wyns- 
berghe, and I'm here to talk about unemplo5niient and the effect 
that its had on my family and many other families in the area in 
which I live. It has caused many persons to leave the communities 
they have lived in for many years. 

It has caused much grief for the children who have to leave 
friends, other family members, and schools which they have at- 
tended for some time. It has also caused much worry; worry about 
where the next meal will be coming; worry about what will happen 
to the family. 

My father was unemployed for close to 1 year but now he works. 
Luckily, my family can still buy things we need but there are 
many who can't. 

My father is presently employed on a farm, but he is not sure 
just how long this will last. Because of many farmers going bank- 
rupt the past 2 years in our area, the banks have had to change 



their methods of loaning money. Thus, the farmers have had to 
change their operating practices. 

My mother is a manager for a bookstore, and while the money 
she makes is a great help, it would not be enough to survive on. 
This makes it hard for my family to make any plans for the future. 

My father has been looking for other jobs but with so many 
plants closing in our area, there are few jobs to be had. Many jobs 
require special training but this would mean going back to school. 
Unfortunately, that would take extra money that we cannot afford 
at this time. 

Unemployment is not only affecting the adults of this area; it 
also affects the young who are looking for jobs. I speak from experi- 
ence. I have filled out several applications for jobs and I was never 
called. I don't expect to be called just because I applied, but due to 
the fact that there are few jobs, all the young in my community 
are fighting for the same jobs. Also fighting for the jobs are adults. 
The young may very well fall second choice. 

My high school, J.D. Darnall, is one way for students to get jobs. 
We have a co-op program in which the teachers will try to get a job 
for students in this program. The program is suffering some. I 
talked to one of the teachers involved with this program and she 
told me that as of right now, there is a slight problem, nothing 
major. The employment for students has gone down 1.5 percent 
and she said it is still falling. 

Eventually, there will be a big problem. Some places of employ- 
ment have kept their jobs for adults that have to support a family. 
But where will we get our experience? We need jobs for experience. 
I am lucky. I did get a job through the program that will be start- 
ing soon. But I have friends in school who have not yet got one and 
may never get one. What are they to do? 

Last, I would like to talk about the threat of moving in my 
family. My mother and father have considered moving to a differ- 
ent State to start over. This is quite a thing for myself and my 
younger brother and sister to think about. We have friends, family 
and school, and other things we would like to stay near. I am a 
senior and I would like to graduate from Geneseo High School 
where I have been for 3 years. If we have to move, I have to make 
new friends for 1 year, go to a new school for 1 year, and make 
new plans for college. 

The threat of moving is a real one and a very scary one. I wish it 
weren't there. I don't want to make new plans for my future but if 
my father doesn't find a well-paying job soon, that is what I, and 
possibly many other young adults, will have to do. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Tracy Van W3aisberghe follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Tracy Van Wynsberghe 

Hello, my name is Tracy Van Wynsberghe and I am here to talk about unemploy- 
ment and the effect it has on my family and many other families in the area in 
which I live. It has caused many persons to leave the communities they have lived 
in for many years. It has caused much grief for the young who have to leave friends, 
other family members, and schools which they have attended for some time. It has 
also caused much worry, worry about where the next meal will be coming, and 
worry about what will happen to the family. My father was unemployed for close to 
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a year, but now he works. Luckly, my family can still buy things we need, but there 
are many who can t. 

My father is presently employed on a farm, but he' is not sure just how long this 
WUI last. 3ecr»use of so many farmers going bankrupt the past two years in our 
area, the banks^have had to change their methods of loaning money. Thus, the 
fannere have had to change their operatiiig practices. My mother is a manager for a 
Dook store and whUe the money she makes is a great help, it would not be enough 
to survive on. This makes it hard for my family to make any plans for the future. 
My father has been looking for other jobs, but with so many plants clcaing in our 
area, there are few jobs to be had. Many jobs require special training, but this 
would mean gomg back to school. Unfortunately, that would take extra money we 
cannot afford to spend at this time. 

Unemployment is not only effecting the adults of this area, it also effects the 
young who are lookmg for jobs. I speak from experience. I have filled out several 
applications for jobs and I never was caUed. I don^t expect to be called just because I 
apphed, but due to the fact tliat there few jobs, all the young in my community are 
r ?i "'^ ^ fighting for the jobs are adults. The young may very 

well fall second choice. My high school, J.D. Damall, is one way students to get jobs. 
We have a ccH>p program in which the teachers wUl try to get a job for the students 
in this pr^^. The program is suffering some. I talked to one of the teachers in- 
volved with this program and she told me that as of right now, there is a slight 
problem, nothing m^or. The employment for students has gone down 1.5% and she 
said It IS still falling. Eventually there wUl be a big problem. Some places of employ- 
ment have kept their jobs for adults that have to support a family. But where wOl 
we get our experience? We need jobs for experience. I am lucky, I did get a job 
through the program that will be starting soon, but I have friends in school who 
have not yet got one and may never get one. What are they to do? 

Lastly, I would like to talk about the threat of moving in my family. My mother 
father have considered moving to a different state to start over. This ib quite a 
thmg for myself and my younger brother and sister to think about. We have friends, 
tamily, school, and other thmgs we vrould like to stay near. I am a senior and I 
wculd like to graduate from Geneseo High School where I have been for three 
yt.'^rs. It we have to move I have to make new friends for a year, go to a new school 
toi-^one year, and make new plans for college. The threat of moving is a real one, 
and^ a \ery scary one. I wish it wasn't there. But if my father does'nt fmd a well 
paying job soon, that is what I, and possibly many other young adults, will have to 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much, Tracy. 
Leo, we'll hear from you and all the members of the panel, and 
then we 11 allow the members to ask questions. 

STATEMENT OF LEO A. COLLINSON, PARENT, GALVA, IL 
Mr. CoLLiNSON. Ladies and gentlemen, thank you for asking me 
to speak today on behalf of the thousands of unemployed and un- 
deremployed workers of northwestern Illinois. Using myself and 
my family as an example, I would like to tell how we are trying to 
cope during tnese trying times. 
I was ft machinist at International Harvester Farmall Works for 
yeai^. 7 had an excellent work record, wiiming awards in the 
areas of safety and quality workmanship. My weekly pay was ap- 
proximately $510. After deductions for life insurance, stocks. 
United Way, savings bonds. Federal tax. Social Security tax and 
btate tax, my take-home pay was approximately $375. With this 
mcome my family was able to live what we felt was a good life as a 
middle-mcome family. 

In July 1984, I was layed off from International Harvester at 
which time I signed up for unemployment. I received $208 per 
week for a family of four. During this time, I fulfilled the State un- 
employment laws by looking for work and reporting to job service 
1 filled my time by continuing to help in a local food pantry of 
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which I had been, a director since March 1984, imd other communi- 
ty projects as well as what part-time work I could find. 

Thinking I would be returning to work at International Harvest- 
er the first of October, I was not concerned about the falling Inter- 
national Harvester stock or rumors of comp iny takeovers by the 
Japanese. The plant had just put in new machines ?jnd was going 
to place a new tractor on the market. The farm economy was down 
but we had always had a good product and we had seen recessions 
before. 

Four weeks after I was layed off, I received a letter from Interna- 
tional Harvester telling me that I was on indefinite layoff and to 
turn in all company property, gate passes, et cetera, and remove all 
personal tools from the property. The International Harvester 
Farmall plant was closing. 

This was the first time I really felt the depression of the 1980's. I 
had seen the frustrations of others that had lost their jobs. Now, I 
knew what it was like to feel unwanted and not to be needed in the 
job market. 

I thought my life was pretty secure; that I would spend all my 
working years at International Harvester making a good living 
with a good pension that would make my retirement years comfort- 
able. I was about to see all these plans and security come to an 
end. 

I proceeded to look for work with more desperation. I was still 
finding some part-time work, including schoolbus driving at $11 a 
trip. But I had to have something more permanent. 

After several months of rejections and promises of maybe later 
they would be hiring, I entered a JPTA program for the testing 
and possible retraining. Through this program, I regained a little 
of my self-confidence. It had been 20 years since I'd looked for a 
job. JPTA helped me with a r6sum6; told me what to expect on 
interviews. 

My testing showed that I had ability in several areas. But how 
could I return to school, and still support my family? 

Time passed and I still had not found full-time emplo3anent. My 
26 weeks of unemployment was gone; my Federal €<xtension was 
nearly over. At this point I felt fear, the fear that 1 was going to 
have to submit to the harassment of going to the government agen- 
cies for ADC and food stamps, et cetera. To have to take something 
for nothing; to have to do this would be a blow to my pride and a 
loss of my dignity, something I'm not sure I could bear. 

Just when all hope was about gone, Kewanee Job Service called 
me and asked me to report for a job interview. With my hands wet 
with perspiration and my heart pounding, I responded immediate- 
ly, and was sent to Kewanee Boiler Corp. 

I was hired as a shear operator, a machine I had. previously run. 
The work was hard, but to be a working, contributing member of 
society again was a feeling impossible to describe. With my take- 
home pay of $295 a week plus my wife's salary of $160 a week as a 
school secretary, my life returned to near normal. 

However, as I neared 90 days of work, I started hearing rumors 
of an approaching layoff Through work in the food pantry, I had 
seen many families on ADC and food stamps get jobs. I saw their 
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joy and knew their feelings of self-worth to be working and earning 
their own money. 

But all too often, after they had used up their government wage 
subsidy of 90 days, they were layed off and in many cases replaced 
by other workers. They then find it necessary to return to the ADC 
and food stamps. This creates a terrible low and brings about many 
family problems. 

I wondered if I was going to find myself in this same situation. 
When I was layed off from the boiler factory, I was ineligible to 
draw unemplo3ment. This meant living on what we had managed 
to put aside while I was working. Shortly after I was layed off, I 
went to work for Leland Pearson in Galva, building a new plant. 
Wages were lower than I had received previously, but the thought 
of being in on the beginning of a new company that would employ 
possibly 35 workers was truly exciting. 

With the building partially done by Thanksgiving, we had run 
out of funds and good weather. I was again unemployed. On behalf 
of Mr. Pearson, I tried to get a small business Federal loan so work 
on the plant could continue. As of this date, we've gotten nowhere. 

On December 12, 1985, I was hired as a janitor at the Galva High 
School at less than $200 a week. My wife and myself find ourselves 
as part of the underemployed. We take each day one at a time; 
each bill as they come; and watch as our IRA, savings, and invest- 
ments disappear. 

We have had to give up many former pleasures and comforts, no 
longer subscribe to a newspaper or magazines, and dropped our in- 
surance coverage to a minimum. I am no longer able to buy my 
wife gifts or flowers for special occasions, something I eiyoyed 
doing. Our children have had to make sacrifices and both must 
work while they are going to school to help meet their college ex- 
penses. 

Hardly a week goes by that my wife and I don't discuss selling 
our home to help with our children's education and to pay off our 
debts. I look at our present economy and I can see the loss of our 
American way as I know it. No more middle-income families; no 
more moving up in the world. Only the have's and the have-not's. 
It is truly sad to see this great Nation fall into the hands of the 
rich, the powerful, and the greedy. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Leo CoUinson follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Leo Collinson 

LAdics and Gentlemen, 

Thank you for asking me to spvak today on behalf o< the lOtiO'* 
of unemployed and under-f mp 1 oyed workers of Northwestern Illinois. 
Using myself and my family as an example^ 1 would like to tell how 
we are trying to cope during these trying times. 

I was a machinest at International Harvester Farmal 1 Works for 
20 years. I had an excellent work record, winning awards in the 
areas of safety and quality workmanship. My wvekly pay was 
approximately *510. After deductions for life insurance, stocks, 
United Way, Savings Bonds, Federal tax. Social Security tax and 
State tax my take home pay was approximately *375. With this income 
my family was able to live what we felt was a good life as a middle 
i ncome f ami 1 y . 

In July of 1984 1* was 1 ayed off from International Harvester at 
which time I signed up for unemp 1 oymen-t . I received ^208 per week 
for a family of four. During this time l^fulfilled state 
unemployment laws by looking for work and reporting to Job service. 
I filled my time tw? continuing to help In our local food pantry of 
which I have been a d i rec tor s i nee March of 1984 and other community 
projects as well as what part time work I could find. 

Thinking I would be returning to work at International 
Harvester the first of October, I was not concerned about falling 
International Harvester stock or rumors of company take-overs by the 
Japanesse. The plant had just put fn new machines and was going to 
place a nc Vf-^ctor on the market. The farm' economy was down but we 
had alwey. • a good product and we had seen recessions before. 

Four weeks after I wc-s 1 ayed off I received a letter from 
I n ter rif t i or.c- 1 Her '.-ester tell t no me thS't I w&s c-n i rid«^-f t n | te ley off 
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And to turn in *1 1 comp«ny proper t/i gat* p«S:bf?i etc. *nd remove 
All my personal tools from the property. The International 
Harvester Farmall Plant was closing. This was the first time I 
really felt the depression of the 8U's. 

I had seen the frustrations of others that had lost their Jobs. 
Now I knew what it was like to feel unwanted >ind not be needed in 
the Job market . 

I had thought my life was pretty secure^ that I would spend all 
my working years at International Harvester making a good living 
with a good pension that would make my retirement years comfortable. 
I was about to see all these plans and the security come to an end. 

I proceeded to look for work with more desperation. I was 
still finding some part-time work including school bus driving at 
f^ll.OO a tripi but had to have some th i ng more permanen t . 

After several months of rejections and promises of maybe later 
they would be hiring,' I entered the JPTA program for testing and 
possible retraining. Through this program I regained a little of my 
self-confidence. It had been 20 years since I had looked for a Job. 
JBTA helped me with a resume and told me what to expect during 
interviews. My testing showed that I had ability in several areasi 
but how could I return to school and still support my family. 

Time passed and I still had not found full'*time employment. My 
26 weeks of unemployment was gone and my federal extension was 
neiirly over. At this point I felt fear — the f^ar that I was going 
to have to submit to the harassment of going to the government 
agencies for ADCf food stampsi etc. to have to take something for 
nothing. To have to do this would be a blouj to my pride and a loss 
of dlgnitv, something I'm not sure I could bear. 
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Just when hope was about gone Kewanee Job Service called 

and asked me to report for a job Interview, with hand* wet with 
perspiration and my heart pounding I responded immediately and was 
sent to Kewanee Boiler Corp. . I was hired a* « shear operator, a 
machine I had previously run. The work was hard but to be a 
working, con tr i bu t i ng merber of society again was a feeling 
impossible to describe. With my take home pay of ♦295 a week plus 
my wife's salary of ♦160 a week as a school secretary, life returned 
to near normal . 

However, as I neared 90 daJ's of work I started to he.nr rumors 
of an approaching lay off. Ihrough work In the food pantry I had 
seen many families on ADC and food stamps get Jobs. I saw their Joy 
&nJ ::new their feeling of self-worth to be working and earning their 
own money. But all to often after they had used up their government 
wage subsidy of 90 days they were I ayed off and in ma*ny cAses 
repiace.d by other workers. They then f j rud it necessary to return to 
ADC and food stamps. This creates a terrible low and brings about 
iiiany family problems. 1 wondered If I was going to find myself In 
this sart:.? « i <tuat Ion . _ 

Wher. I was layed off from the Boiler Factory 1 was ineligible 
to draw unemployment. This meant living on what we had mana.ged to 
put aside while 1 was working. Shortly after I was layed off I went 
to work for Leland Pearson In Galva helping build a new plant. 
Wages were lower tha/ I had received prei/iousfy but the thought of 
being in on the beginning of a new company that would employee 
possibly 35 workers was truly exciting. With the building partially 
done by Thanksgi V 1 ng we had run out of funds and good weath&r . I 

ag^in unemployed. On behalf of Mr. Pearson I tried to help get 
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A sm*n business f^der^tl 1o*n so work on this plant could continue. 
As of this date wo have gotten no where. 

On December 12, 1985 I was hired as a janitor at the Galva High 
School at less that; -»200 a week, hy wife and myself find ourselves 
a* pAi't of the under-empl oyfrd. We take each day one at a tim«? each 
bill as they come and watch as our IRA, savings and investments 
disappear.. Vie have had to give up many former pleasures and 
comforts, no 1 onger subscr i be to a paper Or magazines and dropped 
our insurance cover age to the m i n imum . 1 am no 1 onger able to buy 
my wife gi-fts or.flowe-rs for special occasions, something I enJoyed 
doing. Our children have had to make sacr i f cc 1 es and both must work 
while they are going to school to help us meet their college 
expenses. 

Hardly a week goes by that my wife and I don't discuss selling 
our home to help with our children's education and pay <5ff our 
debts. 

I look at our present economy and I can see the loss of ' jr 
American way <\s I now know it. No more middle income f^inHies, no 
more moving up in the world, only the have and the have nots. It is 
truly sad to see our great nation fall into the hands of the rich, 
the powerful and the greedy. 

Th&nk you. 

Leo A . Col 1 i nson 
3 N. E. 8th Ave . 
Galva, IL 61434 

309-932-29V8 
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Chairman Miijler. Thank you very much. Steve. 

STATEMENT OF STEVE MULLEN, PARENT, ORION, IL 
^ Mr. Mullen. My name is Steve Mullen. I'm 35 years old, mar- 
ned to my wife, Lori, who is 34. We have three children, twins, 
Brooke and Stephen, age 11, and a youngor son, Lon, age 6. We live 
on a farm that we now cash rent. 

I am a former employee of International Farmall plant in Rock 
^sland. I started working there in November 1973. In February 
1975, we rented an SO acre farm on a 50-50 basis from a retired 
couple. 

I was born and raised on a farm and so was my wife. We didn't 
have to buy a lot of machinery at that time because my father-in- 
law farmed ngtih next door. We traded help and machinery. 
loJ^o ^^"^^'^w® a<^?ed another 132 acres that we custom farmed. In 
i rented a farm of 190 acres across the road that 

had 70 acres of pasture on it. "We started a cow heid at that time; 
we expanded our machinciry line scmewhat at that time. We had 
planned our living expenses would come from the job at Farmall I 
was making better than $20,000 at the shop at that time. 

The farm was supposed to take cave of itself for a couple of 
years. The worst part was we had a 7-month strike so we had to 
take some money out of the farm to live on. After the strike was 
<)ver m May 1980, we never did work another full year. A lot of 
.'.ayofifs and finally pevmaueiit in September 1982 for me. / 1 the 
mteresi rates on the farm ciimbsd from 9 percent in 
1979 to 17 percent; in 1982. Tiiat was killmg us. 

Also, in 1982, the farm we castom farmed we lost and my land- 
lord that we termed 59-50 with, died. His widow wanted us to stay 
on the tarm but wanted cash rent. That put us with two cash rent 
farms and no joo. 

In 1983, we v/esre hit ^Adth drj' we.ather and only half the crop we 
normally would have had. The cash rent and expenses took all the 
wasn't much better except I started working for 
a fertilizer company at $5.50 an hour. 

Another dr^r "year for us was 1985. Corn was 80 to 90 bushels an 
acre and soybeans were around 40. The price was lower because 
farge?*^^ was one of the few dry areas and the total crop was 

The last 2 years, my wife started working part time. The chil- 
dren stay by themselves, although their grandparents, aunts, and 
uncles are close by. Between my wife and I, we still do not make 
what 1 used to make at Farmall 7 years ago. We can no longer 
^tord insurance to protect ourselves like we used to. It seems like 
It anythmg breaks down, there is no money to fix it. It just ends up 
as another bill over our heads. 

We keep the kids active in 4-H; the county fair was our vacation. 

Ihe Children have grown up quite a bit in the last few years. 
Ihey ve learned how to cook and clean up. 

The future doesn't look much, if anything else, better promising. 
Interest rates and some expenses have eased some, but commodity 
prices have also eased considerably more. The farm programs are 
in such doubt, we don t know what we will plant next year. We 
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need to know so we can arrange our rents and make cash-flows for 
our lenders for next year. 

The farm's been a good place to raise kids but it's foolish to en- 
courage them to stay. 

[The prepared statement of Steve Mullen follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Steve Mullen, Orion, JL 

MY name is Steve Mullen. I'm 35 yeTars old, married to 
Lori, 34. We have three children twinw Brooke and Stephen 
age 11, and a younger son Lon ag^i 6. We live on a farm that 
we now cash rgnt. T am a former employee of International 
Parmall Harvestor Plant in Rock Island. I started workims 
working there in November 19TO. In Feb. '75 We rented aiT 
80 acre farm on a fifty/fifty bases from a retired cou^-e. 

^™ raised on a farm and my wife was aleo. We 
i, 2 iJ'^'^f ?^ machinery at that time because 

my Father-in-law farms right next door. We traded help and 

?^™p2^''^Tn ?5o ^^ ^^^^^ ^ a^^^ that we caat^ 

farmed. In '79 we also cash rented a farm of 190 acres 
across the road that had 70 acres of pasture on it. wl al^o 
started a cow herd at this time. We expanded our matfhintJy 
line some at that time. We had planned our living exoenses 
tS^i'^*5rno^'"°; Jl!^ job at Farmall. I was makii^bltte? 
Jo^.i? ; 2° ^* the shop at that time. The farm was suppose - 
to just take care of ifs self for a couple of years. The 
worst part was we had a seven month strike so we had to tike 

nvor ^^.5° ^^^^ ^'^^ After the s?rike^s 

over in May '80 we never did work another full year," Alot 
of lay-offs and finally permanent in Sept. '82.^ A? thf same 
time interest rates on the farm loan cllmbed^from 99^ in '79 
to 175C in '82. That was killing us. Also in '82 the f ari 
we custom farmed we lost and my landlord we farmed 50/50 
with died« His widow wanted us to stay on the farm, but 

nf^^^S ^^T^ P?* cash rent farms and 

no Job. In 'SJ we were hit with dry weathecrand only i the 

^l^thp SnS^^^^T^Vfl^ ?f ^^^-.^^e cash rent and expense took 
all the money. In *Qk it wasn't much better except I start- 
w^n^'nn^iJJ^.^r ^ fertiliser company at $5-50 In hour. 'I? 
was another dry year for us. Corn was 80-90 bu. an acre and 
soybeans were around kO bu. The price was lower because our 
area was one of the few dry areas and total crop was larger. 
The last two years my wife started working part-time. The 
onH by themselves although their grandparents, Aunts 

and Uncles are close by. Between my wife and I we qtill do 
not make what I use to make at Farmall 7 years ago. We can 
no longer afford insurance to protect ourselves like we use 
to. It seems if janything breaks down there is no money tt>.. 
tt^ ^'^^P ^ ^^^^ heads. We have kept the 

^w*?^^^*^^® ^® county fair was our vacation. The 

children have grown up quite a bi^ in the last few years. 
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Thoy have learned how to cook and clean-up. The. future does 
not show much of anything else promising. Interest rates 
BXid some expenses have eased some but commidity prices have 
dropped considerately more* The farm programs are in such 
doubt we don't know what we will plant next year. We need 
to knoW' so we can arrange our rents and make cash flows for 
our lenders. The farm is a good place to raise children 
but it is foolish to encourage them to stay. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. Arthur. 

STATEMENT OF AEiTHUR YOUNG, PARENT, MILAN, IL 
Mr. Young. My name is Arthur Young. I'm irom the Quad City 
area. I was bom m North Carolina, grew up and had my eecondarv 
education there. I finished high school, joined the I' uvy. After com- 
pletmg 4 years in the Navy, I went to school, I completed school, I 
graduated from North Carolina Agricultural and Technical State 
University m Greensboro, NC. 

I'm married and have a son 21 years old. I was recruited out of 
coUege to work for John Deere in the industrial equipment divi- 
faSi Ii'X^n* through several cycles of ups and downs back in 
1969 and 1970, again around 1979, and we thought that things were 
going to smooth out and everything would eventually become 

In the begining of the 1980's, we started a continuous downslide. 
We found that m 1981 there was a substantial layoff, but at that 
particular time, the company layed off the salaried workers, which 
I am one of, by seniority. In 1984, they required another substan- 
tial termmation, and this time they chose to do it by what they call 
grade levels, and so I found myself unemployed after 17 years of 
contmuous employment with Deere. 

Since I had training and education, I was offered a job to teach 
at Rock Island High School. They gave me a job at four-fifths 
which IS not what you would call full-time employment. I took that 
job last year, and due to the movement of students from the area 
m many cases, and also increased State requirements on students 
tor graduating and especially those entering college, we are finding 
m shop areas of which I teach electronics, we're finding that mar.y 
students don t have the time for electives and there are smaller 
student enrollment which causes the number of students that I 
have to teach to go down. 

This particular year, they have offered me three-fifths of the first 
semester and two-fifths for the second semester, which is less than 
50 percent So, I m back m the unemployment market and one of 
the things I ve found going through this, I've listened to Mr. Evans 
talk about the unemployment situation as being one of persons and 
not just statistics, and from the outside looking in, we tend to view 
this as people, at least I did, as a statistical problem and it did not 
have a personality to it. 

But when it happens to you, the thing hits home; it's no longer 
just statistics, now; it s you. And it doesn't just affect you. It has a 
tremendous impact on those around you; your wife, your kids, and 
your community peers. People will approach you when you are un- 
employed and they are very awkward in how to even walk up and 

1°^^ *° "^^y *o shy away because they are 
afrmd that if they say something that's going to offend you or 
whatever It is, so you find that your friendships are affected, your 
family s financial situations are affected, and it becomes quite a 
stress on you. 

However, I was blessed with the fact that I had strong religious 
beliets and when this particular problem came up, I found those 
around me who did not have strong religious beliefs were very 
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much depressed by what was going on, and their anxieties and 
their frustrations were extremely vocal. But I found that through 
my trust in God, I was able to weather this much better than many 
people. 

However, it does not relieve rie of the stress either because I 
have to interrelate with my wire and my other peers who don't 
neciessarily share the same faith or strength of faith that I have. 
So, it is very difficult for us. 

However, it ent£uls making quite a substantial amount of adjust- 
ments, just like the young man said over here earlier, that you end 
up cutting out everything that's not essential. Medic3l insurance is 
way down; Deere had a much better insurance protection plan 
than they have with the school system. Many of the protections in- 
surancewise that I had prior, are no longer with me. 

However, you end up with other costs. In my situation, after 17 
years in industry, coming back into the school system required re- 
training. Now, I had the burden of trying to teach at the same time 
going to school to retrain so that I would have updated information 
to teach. So I was going to night school. 

And at first, dislocated workers took care of the first semester 
that I started back; however, once you gain emplo5mient, dislocated 
workers drop out of the picture so the cost of retrsdning is your re- 
sponsibility. So I find myself having to take my, four-fifths of salary 
which was already one-third of what I was making prior, and 
having to pay costs of reeducation, retraining put of that. And to 
give you some idea of what retraining can cost you out of your 
pocket, this summer, I also had to go to summer school. 

I had to take one course. I took a course at Augustanna. It cost 
$132 per semester hour and this was a 4-hour course; $500 out of 
my pocket for one course. And so when you start having to put out 
that kind of money with a reduced income, it becomes quite taxing 
to your funds. 

But Ym going to continue to look for emplo3mient and try and 
stay in the area, if it's possible. However, if it does not work out, 
I'll have to look for emplo5Tnent other places. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Arthur Young* follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Arthur Young, Milan, IL 
-Xy name is Arthur Young and I aa 47 years of age* I an married and 
have a son who is 21 and a college student at North Carolina A * T 
University. I cane to the Quad Citiea's area and Rock Island in 
1968 right out of college. I started with John Deere, working in 
the industrial engineering department. I had a string of 16 
straight years with the company and held a supervisory position. I 
made it through several periods of slow work. There were layoffs in 
1969, and 1970 through 1972 were pretty bad years. He started 
having problems with employment again in about 1980-81, and I was 
terminated in 1984. 

The agricultural situation naturally goes in cycles, but the problem 
has gotten progressively worse in the last 5-6 years, in other 
parts of the country there have been ups and downs in the economy. 
In this area, there have only been downs because almost all of the 
work has been so related to agriculture. 

In my case, when I was terminated because of the lack of need for 
the type of work I did, there weren't any other opportunities for 
employment in my field because the competition in the area had the 
same problems. All the industry was so closely tied to agriculture. 

Unemployment placed great stress on me and my family, it is a type 
of stigma on you and your family when you have been fired. People 
in your area think that you have done something wrong, and there's a 
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certain amount of blaaing th« voruar who haa btan laid off. Tha 
vhola family aanaaa and faala th^a. 

OnasployBent also naana graat family at rasa. Zt daatabilisea tha 
home situation. The family looks to you for family aupport. Your 
vifa may vork, but you ara regardad as providing the basic support. 
My situation caused lota of stress between me and my wife. He both 
have a strong faith that helped ua» but it didfi*t eliminate the 
problems. Z know lots of either families vbo are having very 
difficult tines because Of the unemployment situation. 

Zt has also been .more. difficult for older workers^ such as myself 
and many others. Many of those laid off have been the older» more 
2>enior workers. The industries are not just letting people go 
across the board; they are getting rid of the older» more senior and 
higher salaried workers to make way for thosd whom they can pay 
less* This is a serious hardship for the middle and upper age 
worker who will have a much more difficult time finding nev 
emplpyiMnt • 

Z have been able to find employment as a vocational education 
teacher^ but even that situation is somewhat uncertain. This past 
year Z taught four-fifths of a full scbedi^le» and next year Z am 
scheduled for three-fifths time the first semester and two-fifths 
the second semester. The are several reasons for the shrinking 
schedule. There are Increasing requirements that students must meet 
for graduation. Consequently » they have less opportunity and less 
time to spend on elective courses. Zn addition^ overall 
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unftaploy»ent in tho ac«a haa tuid an i»c>«ct on tb« population and 
raducad otudant cRCollaant gooorally. . 

X hava vantad to atay in tha acaa bacauaa of ay faaily and church 
tiaa. Z aa nov ratraining in ordar to nova into an fiald of work 
with battar opportuniti.a. X hava been going back to acbool to gat 
■y teaching certification along with advanced training in 
alectronica. Thia of f era aosa proaiae for a aora aecure es^loyaent 
situation for me in the teaching or engineering professions. At the 
same tiae, it has been very difficult to hold down a job, get 
intensive retraining and have tine for ay faaily. Actually, it 
means that there is very little tiae that X have to spend with ay 
faaily. 

Going back to school and retraining are expanses that we can hardly 
afford, but we aust do it. For one seaester, I was able to take a 
cooraa under the dialocated worker prograa. But, becauaa I now have 
aoae eaployaent, I pay for ay courses out of a salary of $13,000, 
which is barely one-third the anount I was able aake befora. The 
course that I aa presently enrolled in costs $132 per seaester hour, 
and it is a four-hour course. That aaounts to $500 per course for 
ae to accomplish sufficient retraining. 

It'r hard for anyone to understand the iapact of uneaployaent if 
they've never experienced it. I hope this testiaony provides soae 
picture of thtt serious problems facing so aany of the individauls 
and families in this area because of uneaployaent. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. Cheryl and Brad. 

STATEMENT OF BRAD AND CHERYL ARNETT, PARENTS, PEORIA, 
IL, ACCOMPANIED BY KIM KILBOURN, M.S.W., PEORIA, IL 

Mr. Arnett. My name's Brad Amett, and Td like to tell you 
about me and my family and what the economy in the Peoria area 
is doing to us as a family. 

It is ruining our lives. The day-to-day pressures of simple exist- 
ence are sometimes too much to cope with. We sometimes constant- 
ly fight and argue over things that are simple and stupid. We don't 
have money to do things we would like to do, sometimes we don't 
have money for things we need. 

We're both working for wages so low we find ourselves borrowing 
money from week to week just to exist. What would happen if we 
couldn't borrow money? We would fight over something we really 
have no control over. The feeling of uselessness and emptiness you 
get from being broke is very hard to talk about to people who may 
not understand how it is to be in this position. 

I can only tell you the feeling is pure hell and we pray to God 
that someday soon, it will get better. I'm not afraid to work and 
neither is my wife. Td do almost anything to make a buck and 
fight like hell to keep it. I hate facing total disappointment day 
after day. I find it very hard to cope with tmderemplojrment and I 
find it very hard to understand why I am underemployed, under- 
paid and not even insured in any way, shape or form. 

If we have sickness in our family, we cannot afford to go to the 
doctors like we should, so we call the doctors and try to explain the 
symptoms over the phone and just pray and hope we get the right 
medicine. What a life. It's like taking a ride on the scariest roller- 
coaster in town and never being able to get off the ride. 

Not to speak of the fear we have driving our own car because we 
cannot afford car insurance. In Illinois, if you get in a wreck and 
don't have insurance, you just have to pay for the wreck yourself. 
If you can't pay for the wreck, you lose your license and if we 
should happen to lose our license over an accident like this, we 
would have no possible way of going to work or even to the store, 
for that matter. 

I could go on and on with my problems. I just find them hard to 
deal with and talk about. I feel the Government needs to step in 
and say the heU with the problems in foreign countries and recog- 
nize the problems and poverty right here in the good old U.S.A. I 
think this committee needs to step in and investigate the company 
I work for and aU other companies that are Federal or State 
funded and find out exactly what kind of benefits, wages, hours 
and treatment the laborers of these companies are receiving. 

I feel the Federal and State funded businesses should be forced 
by and funded by the Government ta make sure these businesses 
are talung care of their employees. I feel the town of Peoria has, as 
other Illinois towns, inflated their costs and prices of living to a 
scale far greater than the average wage-earner s paycheck. 

I feel in some way the Government should increase salaries for a 
family's major wage earner, or decrease costs prices or just plain 
expenses to a scale in which a person can manage and live, and 
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even put money in the bank for an unfamiliar phrase called a va- 
cation. 

It's a sad but true fact when foreign immigrants can reach and 
obtem the American dream before even just one American in the 
U.b.A. 1 have nothmg against immigrants but I have always been 
raised to take care of my own family, first, and help others to seek 
the sijme thmg. 

Somewhere down the line, the Government forgot about its own 
and started helping others, first. This is really hard to deal with 
and equally hard to swallow. I feel we are a great nation and we 
have the power to become greater; we just have to take care of our 
own, tirst, and then take care of others. 

I feel we need more apprenticeship programs, more jobs than 
workers higher wages, more Government control over businesses 
not treatmg their employees fairly, stiffer fair labor laws for busi- 
nesses to follow, and I definitely feel we need more organizations 
like Children and Family Services and more funding to keep these 
organizations in existence, because the CFS kept my family togeth- 

Without CFS, I'm afraid something may have happened to my 
tamily that would have been irreversible and possibly have been 
fatal. I also feel really dumbfounded when I can work a 30- to 40- 
hour workweek and still receive food stamps with my wife also 
workmg 30 to 40 hours. 

Somewhere there is no justice in that, and I feel companies in 
l^eona are threatened and often close their doors whenever em- 
ployees put pressure on the companies for better wages and work- 
ing conditions. Then the companies either pull up roots and move 
their busmess and jobs to other States or sometimes they iust 
reopen in another name. 

There should be laws against this; we've got to draw the line 
somewhere. Let s start this investigation and new laws right here 
where I'm working. 

As a result in my organizing the workers in my company to join 
t"® company has rewarded me by reducing my hours from 
dO to 35 hours a week, to 10 to 15 hours a week. There should be 
tair labor laws to stop this type of treatment. All I'm doing is exer- 
cismg my constitutional right to organize a group of people to ioin 
a union. r- r- j 

Tell me why I'm being punished. Thank you. 
[Prepared statement of Brad and Cheryl Arnett follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Brad and Cheryl Arnett, Peoria, IL 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. Cheryl, did you want to testify? 

Ms. Arnett. I would just like to say that this what he s gone 
through has caused a lot of mental strain. I have a 5-year-old 
daughter that has a lot of mental problems because of the pres- 
sures he's under. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. r 

Mr. KiLBOURN. I don't feel that I can significantly add to this tes- 
timony. I think the testifiers have spoken to their own situations 
much more adequately than I could, but maybe I could make a few 
comments, if I could, just to add a little bit of perspective. 

I think sometimes, particularly for those of us who eiyoy full em- 
ployment in this country, we take for granted the extent to which 
jobs are important. ^. ^ x ^. ^ .i.- 

. When I was preparing the written portion of testimony tor tms 
committee, I happened to run across several articles, one in Parade 
magazine, and the other a cover article on U.S. News & World 
Report. I just want to share one of them with you. 

In the June 15 Parade edition, it shows about 20 people and the 
caption says, "V/hat People Earn." And then , the inside of the arti- 
cle goes on to compare various jobs and salaries and the impor- 
tance of going up the socioeconomic ladder and making more and 
so forth. And so I think that this is just all around us and we take 
it for granted, the impact of the fact that jobs are so important to 



us. 



In fact, I would take that a step further and say that we define a 
lot of ourselves based on what we do. OK. We get a sense of identi- 
ty from our work. In fact, one very famous author, Victor Frankl, 
states that man derives in fact most of his meaning from his work. 

We socially segregate or integrate ourselves on the basis of our 
work. We develop friendships and support systems from our work. 
Several of the testifiers have alluded to that in their testimony 
here this morning. , . . , 

I think it's important to understand these things if one is to 
really understand the effect of unemployment on a family. Unem- 
ployment very simply makes people feel worthless and useless. And 
when that goes on for a sigiuficant period of time, as it has with 
the people that are here this morning, and as it has with Brad and 
Cheryl, the self-worth spills over not just to themselves, but it 
spills over into their marriages first, and then ultimately it spills 
over into the whole family system. . 

It does not significantly help always if a spouse is working be- 
cause I think, at least from my experience as a marriage and 
family counselor, most men really see it as their duty and function, 
whether or not their wives work, to provide for their families. So 
when you take that provider out of the economic mainstream, you 
render that person unimportant to the family in their own percep- 
tion, if nothing else. 

Everyone else in the family unit, however, goes about domg what 
they're supposed to do, and in the case of a female spouse, a female 
spouse may in addition also work outside the family and sometimes 
somewhat paradoxically, even though that brings in an added 
source of income, it does not positively necessarily affect the stress 
and strain on the relationship. 
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t.!^^ unemployed spouse feels inadequate and very unimoortant 
.„S?°"^' '} ^ "> of Brad and Ohervl the familv 

[Prepared statement of Kim Kilbburn follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Kim Kilboubn, M.S.W. 



Dear Committee Members: 

I welcome the opportunity to provide testimony 
to the Committee regarding, the effects of chronic 
unemployment on the family. I have provided 
social services to families in a variety of 
settings' since 1975., More recently, I have seen 
many families from the Peoria area who have been 
seriously hurt by economic events in Central 
Illinois. ■ The farm and industrial crisis here 
has. had a profound impact on everyone,, almoe.t.. 
without exception. .However, therfe'is a large 
group of. people who have been particularly 
affected by the economic situation. Included 
in this group are thos? who are unskilled or 
semi-skilled, ones who are less mobile for a 
variety of reasons and thus cannot extend their 
job search to other, geographic regions, and 
those who do not have college degrees. I have 
worked with many families who have experienced 
economically-related family problems, yet many 
of them were able to eventually improve their 
economic circumstances, usually because they had 
more available alternatives. The group of 
chronically unemployed I am speaking of have few 
realistic options from which to choose. 

I believe that in order to understand the 
effects of chronic unemployment on the family, 
it is necessary to examine why it is important 
to have a job, particularly in our culture, and 
what effect the long-term absence of a job has 
on an individual's self-worth. It is then possible 
to see how that individual functions in his or her 
social relationships, including marriage and the 
family. 

It is not difficult to document the 
importance we attach to jobs in America. The 
June 15th edition of Parade has as its feature 
an article entitled "What People Earn". The 
cover of the magazine shows twenty people, and 
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for each person it lists their job, residence and income. 
The end of this article contains the following quote by a 
German immigrant who is talking about the United States; 

"Money is so important here, you're 
constantly exposed to goods - better house, 
cars, clothing." 

The author of the article then summarizes by saying, "She's 
right: Acquisition. is as American as. apple pie." In the 
same week, U.S. News and World Report featured an article 
entitled "Are You Making What You're Worth". About the 
cover story, U.S.* News Wrote: 

"Are you making what yoU' re worth? How 
salaries stack up in 120 jobs. Strategies for 
earning more. The many rewards of "psychic 
income". 

We don't need much help reading between the lines here. Why 
not have said; . ' 

"Are you adequate? Compared to whom? 
How earning more money will make you more 
adequate." ' 

Apparently, thinking that the j;itle of the article was not 
sufficient to get the point across, the U.S. News cover 
depicts four cartoon-like characters, each holding an 
envelope filled with money and eabh peering over the next 
one*s shoulder to see how much -money the other had in his 
envelope. Both of these articles reflect the degree to 
which our culture expects us to achieve, particularly 
economically. , We "socially integrate, or segregate, our- 
selves on the basis of our. income. or job position. Many 
of us establish outside social contacts through work. To 
most people, -a job means "I'm worthwhile and productive". 
Victor Frankl. , in his now famous book "Man's Search for 
Meaning" concludes that, universally, man has derived most 
of the meaning in life from his work. Having a job and 
producing income gives us a sense of identity, purpose and 
control of our life. 

Chronically unemployed people don't feel good about 
themselves because it is almost impossible to feel any 
sense of worth in our culture if you are not gainfully 
employed. I had seen a family for reasons other than 
economic for approximately one year, with success, prior 
to the father of the family being laid-off. Though difficult, 
the family was able to struggle along marginally on what the 
mother earned. One day, after ten years of loyal service 
to her employer, she v/as handed a pink slip and told not to 
return to work. After several weeks of unsuccessful job 
searching, she called me late at night and requested to 
see me. She was obviously panicked and v/as crying uncontrol- 
lably. I met her at the office. She related how she 
couldn't find work and how she thought that with both 
her and her husband now out of work, they would lose their 
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home. (He had run out of benefita and she was not entitled 
to unemployment compenaation becauae of her employer' a 
claaaif ication aa a "charitable inatltution") • Midway 
through our meeting, ahe looked at me and aaid, "Do you 
know what I feel like? - I feel like no thin' - I'd like 
to kill myself if it weren't for the kida." Her aenae 
of worthleaaneas and hopeleaaneaa at that moment, reaulting 
from her economic situation, left an irapreaaion on me that 
I will never forget# 

In my experience, chronic unemployment createa extreme 
atreaa on a marriage, even if a working, female apouae ia 
able to make enough money for the family to meet ita basic 
needa* X believe this ia the caae becauae moat men aee 
their role aa a provider, whether or not their wivea work. 
V/hen the father of the family ia unemployed, other family 
membera continue to function in their rolea, but the father 
doea not. He begins to feel unimportant. The fact that hia 
wife muat work to help make enda meet may be taken by the 
husband as further evidence of his own impotence. If the 
wife is working, the husband may begin to envy her ability 
to make socieil contacts outside the home. It is not unusual 
for the husband ta begin' believing. Incorrectly, • that his 
wife "enjoys being away from me". He may begin drinking 
heavily. It is not uncommon for a male to become sexually 
impotent, further confirming to him the fact that he is 
generally impotent; another stress is consequently placed 
on the marriage. Accusations may follow that his wife is 
being unfaithful. Though untrue, the wife may in fact .= 
begin to enjoy being away from her husband due to his false 
accusations. Both partners now feel unfulfilled in the 
relationship and their marriage is in trouble. 

A similar scenario can develop when the wife does not 
work. In this instance, the fact that now both partners 
are together eight more hours each day increases the like- 
lihood of marital discord. Though they may recognisje a need 
to be away from each other, limited resources of ten-T)reveut 
it. Differences In personal style, personality and child 
rearing practices are intensified when both partners spend 
this much time together. Coupled with the extreme stress 
placed on both husband and wife due to economic conditions, 
these differences begin to become big problems in and of 
themselves when they normally would not. 

As tensions develop in the marriage, the entire family 
becomes affected. Over a period of time, children in the 
family will be directly or indirectly pulled into the 
existing marital conflict.. They may be directly involved, 
as an example, in instances where differences emerge in 
child rearing practices between parents. One parent becomes 
the "good guy" and one becomes the "bad guy". The children 
manipulate parental differences as they would in any family. 
Feeling already threatened by a loss of control in family 
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matters, a father may interpret the child's "normal" 
manipulations as constituting aii additional threat to 
his standing in the family, a?he father may over-react by 
P'lnishing the child excessively^ even- to the extent some 
would view as abusive. Frequently, this forces the mother 
to take a protective role with her children, which serves 
to further isolate the father in the family, unit. a?he 
family is .now multi-problemed and in definite need of 
outside help. 

^The children can be indirectly affected by "the amount 
of tension in the parental relationship. Children 'are 
extremely sensitive to tension and conflict, a?he fact 

getting along may cause the 
children , to feel that they are to blame. Children may 
"act-out" in order to divert attention away from their 
parents* differences. The acting-out is frequently met 
with harsh parental rebukes, accompanied by less positive 
time spent with the children by the parents. Protracted 
absences of positive parental attention cc^^iae • children to 
feel they are no longer important to the family. Again, 
■the family becomes multi-problemed and requires outside help, 

There are many more ways in which individuals, marriages 
and families are adversely affected by long-term unemploy- 
ment, I have described several common ways, from my own 
experience, that unemployment can affect the whole family. 
The chronically .unemployed have been overlooked, in my 
opinion, in the midst of some current economic successes, 
I sincerely, hope this testimony, will Increase public and 
legislative awareness of the real problems of the chronically 
unemployed and underemployed, to the extent that we will then 
feel compelled to do meaningful things about it. 



Respectfully submitted. 
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CJhiLirman Muxer. Thank you. Ken. 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH SEARCH, M.S.W., ACSW, PROGRAM CO- 
ORDINATOR, FAMILY AND INDIVmUAL COUNSELING PROGRAM, 
FAMILY AND COUNSELING SERVICE, PEORU, IL 
Mr. Search. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

I appreciate very much you and Congressman Evans and the rest 
of the conunittee inviting me to testify. I am a representative here 
of Counselihg and Family Service, which is a family service agency, 
typical of many throughout the United States. We have been active 
in the greater Peoria area since 1900, and have some experience 
with problems of families and individu^ and are getting perhaps 
a little more experienced .than we'd like in the last few years, as 
the impact of unemployment and underemployment is added to the 
typical strains that are always present in the lives of families and 
individuals. 

I am program coordinator of the Family and Individual CJoimsel- 
ing Program at the agency and have a master's degree in social 
work and am a member of the Academy of Certified Social Work- 
ers. I note that some of the other testifiers are also from the social 
work background. I might mention to you, perhaps you've heard 
before, the line about how many social workers it takes to chanfice a 
lightbulb? . 

It takes three; it takes one to do the actual changing; one to ad- 
vocate for the light bulb; and a third one to help the light bulb 
decide if it really wants to change or not. Sometimes we do ia little 
bit more important work than; that. 

I've included in my written testimony a lot of facts and figures, a 
lot of numbers, specifically for the greater Peoria area in terms of 
our unemployment, in terms of what Kim was mentioning before, 
the increase in reports of child abuse, family violence that as we 
know from generalizations always accompany increases in unem- 
ployment and underemployment. 

I think you've, gotten some fine specific testimony here not from 
the ^'experts," but from individuals, people who have experienced 
these sorts of problems. Since I know you're in a hurry, although I 
brought two examples with me, and Fm going to run through just 
one of them, an example of a "t3T)ical" family involved in counsel- 
ing at the agency. 

I brought two; one was a farm person since our agency in the 
spring began a specialized program for farmers and for their fami- 
lies; the other, a more urban i)erson and I'm only going to give you 
briefly one of the examples, because I know you want to hurry on. 
And I think, as Kim said, the more important testimony you've 
gotten here is not from us experts but from people who are actual- 
ly experiencing the problem. 

So, just briefly, I call these folks the Jones family, but that of 
course is not their name. The family consists of five people, the 
father, the mother, a boy 16 whom I call Tom; a girl 15 named 
Betty, and another girl aged 10 named Jane. 

The presenting problem, that is, the problem that brought the 
family in for counseling to our agency, is Tom's rebelliousness, 
which was reflected in his poor school grades, a couple of overnight 
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runaways from home and a failure to keep the hours the family 
had established for him. 

The father has been layed off and has been out of work for the 
past year and a half, unsuccessful in his repeated attempts to find 
reemployment. The family has lost a home that they were purchas- 
ing and currently live in a rented home in a less attractive part of 
the city of Peoria. The father is a Vietnam veterem and he is re- 
ceiving personcQ counseling for chronic depression, from the Veter- 
ans* Administration. He has made reference in contact with me to 
past homicidal impulses which come from the stress that he and 
his femily ex]perience. 

He complains of his 15-year-old daughter's, openly expressed 
anger and contempt for the family home as so much less attractive 
than their former home, and her complaints -'about not being able 
to dress as nicely as her friends can dress. Dad generally \a angry 
at everyone and everything. 

He is immensely frustrated and he is filled with a poorly masked 
sense of failure and uselessness which leads him to strike out some- 
times physically at other family members. Thus, he bitterly accuses 
his wife of not backing him up and not helping him be nrm with 
his son, Tom, and with his daughter, Betty! 

And he screams at his son m momente of anger that he'll kick 
him out of the house if he doesn't shape up. There's a little bit of 
irony operating here because one of the things he gets angry about 
is Tom s running away. When the boy runs away and eventually 
returns, he says, "If you don't shape up, I'll kick you out of the 
house," which is part of the problem, of course. 

Dad admits to increased drinking and spending most of his time 
sitting and watching television. Mother is a passive and care worn 
woman who tries unsuccessfully to keep peace in the household be- 
tween h6r husband and her crdldren. She is confused and miser- 
ably unhappy, 

The 16-year-old is a quiet, brooding boy with a shy smile and 
someone who was able to admit to me at first privately some of his 
unhappiness with and confusion about his own behavior. He says 
he spends as much time as he can outside the home because of ms 
unhappiness and anxiety about the constant fighting in the home. 

Betty, the 15-year-old, at family meetings complained not at all 
about the family's financial situation but did express a desire for 
more time and attention from her father, saying he spends more 
time with the television than with her. 

And the youngest girl, aged 10, told me privately that she is flat 
out scared of the loud voices and angry recriminations among the 
family members. She has a sense that it all somehow must be her 
fault and that she should be able to find a way to make all family 
members get along. This is somewhat typical family at the agency. 
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Just in conclusion, I would mention to you that we are a private 
nonprofit agency supported largely by area; United Ways, which of 
course also are.under stress because of the unemployment and dif- 
ficulty in providing us with funds to meet the needs of clients. 

And 1 thank you for this opportiuiity appear and share with 
you a few things, and I iappreciate,. as I say, both Mr. Miller and 
Mr. Evans and the rest of the members of the committee being able 
to visit us out here in the field so to speak. 

Thank you. • 

[Prepared statement of Kenneth Search follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Kenneth L. Search. ACSW, Program Coordinator, 

i«AMILY AND INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING, COUNSEUNG & FAMILY SERVICE, PeORIA, IL 

Counseling & Family Service, a private, non-profit. United Way supported 
•social service agency with a volunteer board of directors drawn from the community, 
has been providing the Greater Peoria Area* with professional counseling and child 
welfare services continuously since 1900. 

Affiliated with Family Service America and the Child Welfare League of 
America, CFS services are approved by the Council on Accreditation of Services to 
Children and Families and is staffed by professionals with degrees in social work 
and other related disciplines. 

I hold a Master'a degree in social work, am a member of the Academy of 
Certified Social Workers, and have worked at C&FS since 1978. Currently I am 
Co-ordinator of the Family and Individual Counseling Program at the Agency. 

Beginning ir, 1982, our Agency began seeing the effects of the econonac reces- 
sion/depression, uhinh hU our area especially hard due to the presence of the world 
headquarters of CatetpllUr Tractor Company in Peoria. A long and bitter stike of 
Caterpillar by the UAW in 1981-82 exacerbated the effects of the economic downturn, 
and the Peoria area experienced and still experiences one of the highest unemploy- 
ment rates in the state and nation. Currently 9% of the available area work force 
are unemployed, and at the depth of the economic downturn 19.2% were out of work. 
The closing of other companies smaller and not as well-known as Caterpillar (e.g. 
Hiram Walker's distillary and the Pabst Brewery in Peoria Heights) add to the past 
and current area economic woes. The mere recent financial crunch experienced by 
farmers across the nation had delivered a second body blow to our area with its 
some 10,000 farm families. 

Unemployment figures aiay be deceiving as reflectors of the actual economic 
stress experienced by the community, its families, and individual members. While 
many who lost Jobs may have become re-employed, often their new work has 
significantly lower status, provides leas personal and professional satisfaction, 
and, most practically, lower pay. A family which has had, say, an income of 
$^0,000, goes through a period of unemployment with minimal governmental sub- 
sidies, and then finds their new, re-employed income to be $15,000 experiences 
stress and problems of adjustment which any of us would find agonizingly difficult, 
to say the least. 

Farm families particularly are vunerable to economic and consequent personal 
and familial dysfunction and suffering due both to their traditional independence 
and thus unwillingness to accept outside, professional help and their spiritual/ 
emotional relationship with the land. As painful 4nd disruptive as Job lossfea . j 
are to urban, non-farm workers, I believe a family which loses their farm eXper^ 
iences even greater portions of guilt, anger, fear, and (potentially suicidal ) 
depression. 

The problems addressed by the Counseling to Families and Individuals Program 
at our Agency have grown in the past five years both in terms of numbers j6f people 
in need and the severity of problems they experience. That is, more peiopi,e arei 
experiencing more problems, and the problems experienced are more complex J * i 



•CAFS serves the Tri-County area, i.e., Peoria,' Tazewell, and Woodford colinties.| 
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. The tDOSt. important variable ftotor oparctlng hara la, of. oour8«, the loksai. 
econooy.. Any number of atudiea have dea»natrated that for each peroenta^ point 
of increaae in unemployiDent there is a oorreaponding increaae in auoh fiaaily and. 
individual problems aa apouae. and child abuae, divorce, and.auicide. Cooaon 
aenae would indicate that the vaat inoreaaaa in atreas, anxiety^ and guilt oon- 
aequent to imemployBent, undereaploynant,. or a real or peroeivad threat to ;. 
continued eaployoent would result in a ooonanaurataiy large increase vin inter* 
and intraperaonai probleoa properly addreaaed by counseling** • 

Everyone in our Tri-Countyv' Area ia aware of the econooio orlaia our ccocaunity 
has experienced for the laat few yeara, but aooe apecific figures are In order: 
for inatanoe, froD 1982 to 1965 the Peoria sotropolitan area, dropped froa l6th to 
49th place in wage incotoe earned, aa area Joba declined froB;i62,550 in 19B1. to 
139,950 in 1985, e .loaa of 22,600 Joba or a-.l4% decreaae. ■ > 

Sooe.doouiDented data regarding the oorreaponding growth in peraonal and 
family diatress are the 47% inoreaae in the nuabar of area youth legally adjudged 
delinquent between 1982 and 19B4.and the 101% increase in child abuae and neglect 
repcrta to DCPS.i fron bur. three countiea between 1981-end 1985. - Of epeoiel con* 
cem to our coavninlty is the^ problem of pregnant taens^ and thia alao has grown 
at what reasonably nay be termed an alarming rata in the paat five years. Thus, 
in Peoria County r there haa t)een. a< 12% increase in out-of-wedlock birtha to teena 
(abortions obvioMaly- awelX. the totel- number of pregnanciea) ; for Tazewell- County 
the Increaire ia 10%'in oUt-cf-wedlock birtha. (Woodford County doea not keep 
track of these nUBd>ere*) 

As further, documentation. of area.afcreaa, our Agency's atatistical meaaures 
of aervice delivered have ahown a natural corresponding rise to meet this need. 
Thus, the number of cases accepted (an unduplicatad count) grew between *81 and 
*85 (with a decrease in ataff due to decreasing financial support); requests for 
service in January through Hay of thia year waa up 21% over the same aontha laat 
yeer, up 50% over January-May 1981, end - extrapolating - would riae 28% thia year 
over leat. Similarly, in our Single Expectant /Pregnant Taen program. Individuals 
aerved increased by 34% between 1961 and 1985, and our Northaide Outreach office 
(primarily aarving minority clienU) aaw a 10% growth raU over the ease period 
in clienta served (with no increaae in etaff). - 

Ccooccaic and ccnaequent eaotional atresa and diatrsM are viaited dia« 
proportionately on minority familiaa, and thia unpleasant reality ia reflected 
in the fact that while mlnoritiea receiving counseling represented 17% of the 
total Agency caaeload in 1981 that percentege had grown to 29% of clients in 1985. 

Of course, eccnoaioa 'is not the only factor causing increaaed need for 
counseling in our area, although it ia currently the major one. Such additional 
factora as the loaa of confidence in aociel inatitutiona— government, achoola, 
churchea— and a continued deteriorati<»i in the family atructure negatively 
interact with the growth in economic atreaa and have eroded the ability of 
familiea and individuala to cope, let alone triumph, over peraonaX and family 
problems. without profesaional help. 

" '2 
The availability of non-United Way funda for agency aervicea ia leaa than 

waa the case in 1981. While aervice to those with high incomes and the utterly 

indigent can be handled through the former's peraonal wealth and aoae (ahrinking) 



"DCPS"sthe State Department of Children and Family Servicea, the lllinoie agency 

responsible for the welfare of the Stete*a children. 
70% of the CPS budget cornea from area United Waya. 
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Sovst^anUl futida for tno latt«r, servic«a to.ths bulk of low to Blddla inooM 
area in ths Trl<»County area ab Itt* true natlonailrV«re paid for out of their own 
incooe, and voluntary, non-sectarian afisnoiee of course are heavily dependent on- 
the United'Ways' aupport for these Buch needed scrvioea. Ae faaiiy inooae erodes, 
clients* ability to pay fees naturally' le oorrespoodiiMUy deoreased. Thua, at 
our Aaenby> fee inooM haa not kept pace with the srowtta in need for eervioee^ 
despite ths Tee schedule h«viR» besn adjusted upvards to rofleot rielns actual- 
cosU. Our Asenoy wa«' ebib to- axoead our. fee coai by 93( in 1961, but in 1935 ve 
fell 3% short of our (oal. For the past 3*4 yeara ve bad to valve or adji»t fees 
in view or dienU' inability to pay due to hl^ un or wderec^loyMnt. . . 

There are Tew govemaent or foundational sranta available to support the 
kinds or'servioiM dasoribed In this report, and what federal and eUte aonles 
currently ere available for specialized needs Is shrinking as a result of sovem- 
Bentel retrenchaent, which nay beooae even greater when ths GraMHRudoan Act la 
fully iaplefflented. In terfts or vhat 'ths federal sovsmoent can do, I do not 
believe the private, voluntary social service ag«noies'<- a locally- bssiKl Beana. of 
helping people hslp thieaselves, preserve Taailies, and strengthen; our society - 
neel to be subsidized nassively or directly by federal or etate ipvsmoente; 
Hoirever , there are ■ two sreas in which Isgisla tors can help us help others: 

1) oppose adanantiy any atteapts to lower or reiMVe tha deductabiiity of 

■ ... charitable donations froa the' fsdersl tax oode*-' Our Heart- of liiinoia 
(Peoria), ChillicothCj: Eureka, HarquetU'HeishU, Korton/peklh end 
Washington United Ways are making aagnlficent, herculean ef forte to raise 
money to help others in our area. Don't allow laudatory efforte to refom 
the revenue' eysteo to haostring these volunteers in doing their essential 
work. We need charitable citizen donations now abre^than aver. 

2) follow, the lead of the federal govemiaent which has approvsd_CHAHPU3^ pay- 
ments for relmburseacnt of counseling feiss for services * providsd by qualified , 
nasters-levsl social workers. Experienced aastera level social workers 
currently constitute, along with psychoiogisU and psychistrisU, part of 
"the three aajor groups offsring psychotherapy* to Aaeribana and "outnuaber 
psychiatrisU two to ons."* However, Medicare, Kedioaid, and niariy all 
private insurance carriers relaburas only thosa services provided by 
psychiatrista and PhD psychoiogiate. 

Generally, there are two objectione to legislation which would approve third 
party paypenta for nentaX health /counseling services provided by socisl workers: 

1) It would lead to vastly increased expenditures by governoentally-backed 
programs and private insurers (with consequent increased preaiuas). Actually, 
the opposite is likely since social work fees are ioxceedad by those charged 
by HD's and PhD's by a fsctor of two or evien three (svsrage social worker's 
fee is $35 per appointoent) • 

2) The public would receive ineoiDpentant service* Any provision for reiaburse- 
ment of social workers should have strong qualification or licensure standards. 
States like New York and Cslifornis and CHAMFUS provisions havs requireaente 
for licensure for fee payment which are, quite properly, tough and provide 
ample protection to the public and third party payers. 

^The Military health insurance carrier 
froa "Social Workers Vault Into a Leading Role In PsychothQrapy" , The Hew 
york_Times , 30 April 1985. 
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The very powerful medical lobby appears to be the major block to action 
which could lead to great benefit to great benefit to Americans and American families 
In need throue^out the nation. 

The available quantity of counseling services In our area, compared to the 
numbers of persons facing the problem, Is less than five years ago. It Is very 
Important her to re-emphaslze that I am speaking of the provision of counseling ♦ 
services by qualified- professionals. Froin time to time In our community, the 
number of Individuals and organizations presenting themselves as "counselors" 
may Increase, but the quantity of qualified, professional counseling services to 
families and Individuals In the Trl-County Area In 1986 Is, at best, no more than 
In l9Bl, and the need for such services, as previously Indicated, is greatly 
Increased. Since 1981, all qualified service providers have struggled to "do more 
with less." Thus, loqal United Ways' support Is appreciated more than ever. 

Finally, I wish to mention two current federal programs which are of real 
value to area families. The first Is the Title XX Donated Funds Initiative, 
which provides financial support for CFS' Hultl-Servlces to Single Parents (HSSP) 
Program, which we have offered for the past B years In co-operation with 
Lutheran Social Service of Pebrla. Any single parent and children of that parent 
with Income below federal poverty guidelines la eligible to receive counseling, 
practical advice, and linkage with material assistance, education, and Job 
training programs through this program. In 1985, our MSSP program served 2^139 
parents and children (a duplicated count) in iB^I families. He served nore single 
parent households in 1985 than 1984, and extropotatlons for I986 show a further 
increase. • 

Services available under Federal grants* through the Central Illinois 
Retraining & Assistance Council, on whose Board of Directors I serve,, have been 
of inestimable value to displaced workers in our area in providing classroom and 
on-the-job training and placement. CIRAC's 63% entered employment rate for 
clients in 1985 is solid testimony of its effective use of federal monies in 
helping area unemployed persons. Also, our local Private Industry Councils and 
Illinois Central College have done good work in this area. 

I appreciate the Committee's affording me this opportunity to testify and 
hope the information I've provided is helpful to you in understanding how 
un/ underemployment "plays f.n Peoria" in its effects on families and individuals 
and how theSe human needs can best be addressed by government and private 
agencies such. as CFS. 



•Administered by the Illinois Department of Commerce & Community Affairs (DECCA) 
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Chairman Miller. Well, thank you and my thanks to all of the 
members of the panel. As difficult as it is for you to relate your 
personal experiences, I hope you appreciate how difficult it is for 
us to listen, and almost in a sense eavesdrop on your private lives. 
But I think it is important because all too often, as Lane Evans has 
pointed out, we have watched unemployment and simply comment- 
ed on the gross figure, whether it was 6 percent, or 7 percent or 12 
percent, depending upon the area of the country. 

And that gets you about 6 or 7 seconds on the nightly news. But 
the fact of the matter is, as this committee has witnessed now over 
our entire existence, that number is made up of an awful lot of 
families that are in an awful lot of trouble. And I guess one of the 
most troublesome things for me, as chairman of this committee, 
and just as a human being and as a member of my own communi- 
ty, is the extent to which most of the families find themselves in a 
situation through circumstances that are really no fault of their 
own, or certainly beyond their control. 

Steve, you talked about the dry years you had. We were down in 
Macon, GA, earlier this year, and listened to a farmer who con- 
stantly went from either too wet or too dry a year, or to moving 
into crops where all his neighbors moved into the same crops and 
there were no prices there. And to listen to them tell us how even- 
tually they just simply lost the farm, and now it was a different 
world for them. 

I really appreciate you sharing all of that with us this morning. I 
do have some questions but first I'd like to recognize Congressman 
Evans. 

Mr. Evans. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I really just have a few observations and then maybe a few ques- 
tions. And we always try to keep our questions to about 5 minutes; 
we call it the 5-minute rule. Unfortunately,. I'm not going to be 
able to address a lot of the questions that I have, and irs very 
moving testimony that each and every one of you gave. 

But one thing I wanted to point out to the members of the com- 
mittee was that we have a lot of local responses, whether it's a J.D. 
Darnell cooperative program that Tracy talked about or the local 
food pantry in Henry County that Leo has worked with, a lot of 
our unemployed people are actually involved in those things; 
they re just not sitting at home taking unemployment or food 
stamps; they're trying to do something about their situation, 
whether it is trying to get jobs, trying to keep their farms, are 
workmg with other community agency efforts to help other people 
m the same boat. 

That particular food pantry with concerned citizens out in 
Kewanee was built basically by unemployed people. So we appreci- 
ate your continuing contribution. 

One area I wanted to try to focus in and I'd like to try it with 
maybe Steve's and Arthur's help is the future of their families. 
Nov^ Steve talked and I think it^s important about the relation of 
off-the-farm income to the farm, and then concluded by saying that 
the farm is a good place to raise children, but it is foolish to en- 
courage them to stay. 

And really quite frankly for a younger farmer yourself, it's prob- 
ably very difficult for you to stay. But I'm left with this question, 
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as a member of the House Agriculture Committee, as weU as this 

*° ^^P?®^ *o American agriculture if 
fathL"an.fzSXSl^^^^^^ ^"^'"^ to take over when their 

Do you have any idea? 

Jvfr Mullen. WeU, that's a good question, and they still talk 
about farmers still having hquid assets and being in good shape. 
?v,l^f and the best that I can figSre that most of 

va«t! SJ"®"^!,^^* "" Sood shape are probably in excess of 60 
11^^ 'J ^^^'^t F"^.^,^^,'' rapid, should be a rapid turnover 

*f someday, and I don't kno\? how it's going to be swung 
^Mr. Evans. And what happens if they're not there? 'That's I 
guess a question that we d 

Mr MuLLEaj. I think that the farmers are the backbone of the 
u™®,^' '"^eve got good people on both coasts but I still 
think the backbone is right here in the Midwest. Everything kind 
of relates around it. I mean, it pyramids, it builds off it. 

Mr. Evans. All right. 

thatcoSct?**^ y.O": mentioned you had a 21.year-old -son? Is 
Mr. Young. Yes; 

on^LaiM£-,S°? """" yourself through school 

Mr; Young. Right. 
St^' ^as?t? f""* ^^'^k®^^ very hard to get through North Carolina 

<?f?Jl'Tw^^^^®^- North Carolina Agricultural and Technical 
State University, along with^A&T they call it. 

Mr. EvANS.^All right, and now you're struggling: you've got a 21- 
yearrold son. Is he interested iii going :t6 coUege? 
™SJ°^?<^1° ^""'e td' cbllege; he>s at A&T now. He has a 
year left which aJso presents a problem for him because see he de- 
E? financial support. We have not tried to get any 

through the school. But it goes beyoiid 

n /ii?^*^°"S^' ^ it, money is the primary facfor. 
ir,t^r,\Jl^^Lf^ °° ™any^ other things, so many stresses that come 
mto play that are so subtle, hke the arguments that the man allud- 
y».iu : J?^ get into these things over nothing because there's a 
bi^t-up tension that's apparent in that environnient. 




^'^^S tune. One of the things I've been doing ib m- 
«vfw^.T,T t^^S m math, and that is an area in the school 
system.^hat still has.a great demand, so if I get certified to teach 
math, it will mcrease my class a Uttle. ; • v 
vMr.:EvANs.'Isee. - . ■ ■ , -r; . 

oa^Li«®S^ '^""'i* questions. I. just want to thank 

again the people who have you know contributed so much to oiir 
^ T^^ *° contribute, more if we'll only give them the 
chance. Thank you very much. - T'-^ 

Oiairman Miller. Congressman Levin. " 

Mr, Levin. I^t me,;tf I might, Mr. Ch^^ make just a brief 
observation. It's true - that we have to go back to Wasl^ngton 
afternoon;, we re votmg this .aftemoonr the defense. authorization 
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bill and we don't want to miss votes. But I hope no one thinks that 
any of us are going through the motions on this side of the table; 
because we aren't. The testimony here is so striking we're going to 
be taking it back with us; not only the words but the feeling of it. 

You highlight some of the problems we're faced with and I just 
want to mention that briefly, for example, the relationship between 
work and training. 

Mr. Collinson, you had some help from JTPA, and it's a good pro- 
gram, but as true for a lot of people, there is help with resumes, 
with interviews, but not with retraining. And you've gone from ma- 
chinist to work as a janitor. There's something wrong that someone 
wUh your skills — and I don't care what age — and I feel young at 
mine, isn't retrained. 

If I get layed off from Congress, I expect to have a chance to be 
retrained. Seriously. 

Mr. Martinez. What would we be qualified for? 

Mr. Levin. I don't know. That's a good question, Marty. 

And Mr. Young, in the same way, your testimony focuses on an- 
other prpblem relative to training and retraining and that is, that 
if you begin to work, you lose help in retraining. There's something 
very out of kilter there; very out of kilter, which some of us in Con- 
gress are now looking at very seriously. 

Mr. Mullen, I think in the coming 12 months it is inevitable at 
long last Congress is going to have to look at who is benefiting 
from the farm programs in America, because the payments are 
going to go up instead of $12, $15 billion under the farm program 
as estimated, they're going to be what, $30, $35 billion? But a 
highly disproportionate amount is going to high income farmers, 
people getting $200,000-$250,000 worth of Federal assistance. 

Mr. Mullen. And I think what we need to know is in the fall is 
the time of the year to make plans for next year and we don't 
know until March; everything's just slammed together and there's 
really no planning into it, and that's the way the farm program 
has been the last couple of ^ears, and we end up to the last o 
making a hair brained decision a lot of times. 

Mr. Levin. Well, you're so right, arid let me just say to Tracy 
and to. the Ametts and especially, iSf I may, to the Ametts, I think 
all of us will carry back your feemigs and the testimony as to what 
unemployment does to people. 

So I join my coUeagues in thanking you very much for your testi- 
mony and to thank Congressman Evans for all of the efforts to 
schedule this hearing. We had a hearing on unemplojmient in 
Michigan, what was it, about a year ago, in an urban/suburban set- 
ting and there are 400 million people in this metropolitan area. 

Here, it's much smaller but for human beings the problems are 
just as big, if not bigger. 

Chairman.MiLLER. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Ciairman. 

First of all, I would like to reiterate what both of you have said, 
Mr. Chairman and Mr. Levin. We have to thank Mr. Evans for ar- 
ranging this hearing in this district so. that we might hear more 
testimony similar to what weVe heard before, and take back to. 
Washington the fact that problems that exist here exist every- 
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where; that there is no great economic recovery for the 17 million 
people ^that are out of work. 

For those that are working, that are working below what is a 
substantial wage to ^ford them any kind of a dignity in their 
family life. The tragedies that we've heard here today are all too 
famUiar to the tragedies that we've heard at the hearings that the 
bubcommittee on Employment Opportunities has held in Ohio. 
Pennsylvania, California, Washington, and Georgia 

Every place where I've taken that committee to have a JPTA 
hearing, we ve heard the same kind of stories; people out of work, 
families suffermg, famUies being devastated, and really the situa- 
tion causing extreme despair in those families, and I think that it's 
mcumbent on us and those of us that have been to these hearings 
and heard this testimony to try to make voters that are so blind 
count^y"^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ tragic situation occurring in this 

No matter how you look at the unemployment figure of 7 per- 
cent, whatever it is at this point in time, it is not really reflective 
of what s happening out there. People who have exhausted their 
unemployment benefits are no lonprer counted; they've added the 
mUitaiy to that which was never counted before and shouldn't be 
counted, so that they can present a figure that they say is accepta- 

^Well, it's not acceptable. When this administration took office, 
the unemployment was at that rate. It then rose to almost 11 per- 
cent, and I guess in their eyes if they reduced it from 11 percent to 
cause it to go back to the 7 percent, it's now acceptable. But I can 
remember m speech after speech, the statement of how deplorable 
that percentage rate was and how we needed to reduce that and 
put America back to work. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, we haven't put America back to 
rT°^fL'^c/f exported; more jobs than we've created here in the 
United btates, and those jobs that we have created, we've created 
at a lesser wage than what the other jobs that we lost were. 

In Aliquippa, PA, I talked to a gentleman 55 years of age, a 
Korean war vet, who was very desperate, because not only could he 
not find work, but his wife couldn't find work at their level of com- 
petency. He, as a technician in a steel industry that closed down, 
and she was a schoolteacher in a school that was beginning to get 
ready to close down because of the mass movement of people from 
that area to find jobs elsewhere. 

ttSa *° ™®' ^® eo'^^e *o do, and I told him about 

dP-lA the program that you went through. And he said, you know, 
even though I've gone through that training, at 55 years of age, an- 
other peraon was applying whom they would rather hire -ven 
though JPTA requires a placement. He said to me, too, he said he 
T??^A? which I had to verify to him, that even though 

5^5 1 P^^ogTMQ, it's only reaching about 3 percent of the 

total need. It s not sufficient and what weVe got to do is convince 
ConCTess that they need to put more money into a program to 
reach a greater percentage. I'lUBiam 

It's absolutely deplorS)le that it only reaches 3 percent of our 
needy p^ple with a retraining program, people that are willing to 
work and want to work. I would simply close by saying, thank you 
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to all of you. Because the testimony you have supplied here, I will 
add to the testimony I've received in my subcommittee of employ- 
ment opportunities in order to try to present a better case to Con- 
gress for the need to expand funds for retraining, funds for educa- 
tion. 

We have 17, 1 think it's 17 million people in this country that are 
functionally illiterate because the education system in this country 
hasn't provided for them and I think we need to start providing for 
them. 

Thank you, Mr. CJhairman. 
Chairman Miller. Thank you, 

Cheryl you are engaged with family services in terms of counsel- 
ing with your family to get you through this problem. Do you think 
you could do it without them? 

Ms. Arnett. No. If it wouldn't have been for them, we wouldn't 
be married and the kids would probably have more emotional prob- 
lems. They've helped us tremendously. 

Chairman Miller. Kim, how many people are waiting to engage 
your services? 

Mr. KiLBOURN. How many people? 

Chairman Miller. Do you have a waiting list? 

Mr. KiLBOURN. There is a waiting list at the agency — yes, Mr. 
Miller. 

Chairman Miller. How would you characterize those families? 
Are they in serious trouble? 

Mr. KiLBOURN. I would say that many of th^ families that I see 
in the Peoria area are in very serious trouble^yes. 

Chairman Miller. Cheryl, do you hear of other families that are 
in the same situation when you talk to your friends. Brad, do you? 

Mr. Arnett. Yes, sir. Quite a few. 

Ms. Arnett. Yes, there's older ones, too. Friend's parents that 
have been laid off from Caterpillar and they're fighting and they've 
had 20 years of a good marriage. And now they're fighting because 
there's so much stress. 

Mr. KiLBOURN. I would like to add, Mr. Miller, that it seems like 
one of the societal solutions for this problem is to take jobs from 
the northern industrial sectors and move them south where you 
can get cheaper labor and cheaper utilities, and so forth. 

And yet, the net effect that has on families is even more stressful 
because, as one of the gentlemen was indicating when they were — I 
believe it might have been Tracy — thinking about moving, you 
move yourself away from the very support systems 'that are keep- 
ing you together at the time, so that is certamly not any kind of a 
sociological solution to the problem. It may be a brief economic so- 
lution at best. 

Mr. Evans. It's not even really an economic solution for many 
people if they own homes and can't sell them. Is that a problem 
that you've seen? 

Mr. KiLBOURN. Yes, oh, definitely in Peoria, yes. There's about 
6,000 homes for sale in Peoria. 

Mr. Evans. So you just can't get up and move and go get a mini- 
mum wage job? 

Mr. KiLBOURN. Not unless you turn your house over to to the 
bank and just say, here. 
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Mr. Evans. With all your equity that might have been built up? 
Mr. KiLBouRN. Right. 

(3iairman Miller. A few years ago, we actually had the Secre- 
of Labor tell our committee that people in the Midwest, in 
what they call the Rust Belt in terms of the Northeast and Lower 
Midwest, just had to understand that those jobs weren't going to be 
there anymore and that they should just pick up and move. 

Of course, everybody suggested that they move to Houston, and 
now as we see, Houston, for a whole lot of unrelated reasons to this 
problem, is now finding itself in an economic crisis, and people who 
md move are finding out that they have to move back home. But I 
think what we clearly also saw was a tremendous uprooting of the 
support systems for those people, as we saw in Sander Levin's area, 
support systems in the city of Detroit and surrounding neighbor- 
hoods where again all of a sudden people found themselves in this 
tragic situation. 

Tracy, let me ask you something. You're sitting here listening to 
this and you gave us some very special testimony about you and 
your family. What do you think this says to you as a young person? 
You re a high school senior and my son's going to be a senior this 
year. What does this tell all of you about your prospects in terms of 
family and marriage and jobs? 

Ms. Van Wynsberghe. Well, I think it tells me that I have to get 
a stable future before I even think about marrying or havine a 
family or anythmg like that because 

Chairman Miller. You've got to take care of yourself first? 

Ms. Van Wynsberghe. Yes, because right now, I wouldn't want 
to have children go through what I do in my family about moving 
and all this. 

Chairman Miller, lliat's an interesting notion. ViTien I was mar- 
ried, 1 was married viery, very young, but my family always told 
me, my mother always said,. "Oh, don^t worry; have children; every. 
•S^P^i,^^^ ^® °f I inean there was this notion that 

It 11 all work out, and she said, "Well we had you kids. What'd you 
thmk we did; we weren't rich." 

Everything worked out. You're telling us just the opposite. 
YOU re tellmg us that you're going to have to postpone perhaps 
puttmg together your family because of what you've seen happen 
around you m this community. 

Now, would you plan on staying here after you finish your 
schooling? What do you think? ^ ^ y 

Ms. Van Wynsberghe. I'd like to because I like this area. I've 
lived here all my life. I don't know anything different so, I mean, I 
really like Imng around here, but if I have to," I guess I'll have to 
go someplace else. 

Mr. Levin. Other places in the United States are gettmg kind of 
rusty, too, though. Are you going to college? 

Ms. Van Wynsberghe. Yes. 

Mr. Levin. Where? 

^^^^^^J^ Wynsberghe. I'm going to Blackhawk East and then 
possibly Western or Illinois State. 
Mr. Levin. To study? 

Ms. Van Wynsberghe. Business management. 
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Dau^tcrt Paally 3z tbXnk that •rorybody ssasos iiben eoa and dad ara tanaed 
up or kioda vorriw! sibout aocathlns* So at tba dinoar tatla oTarybodj vaa 
kinda» alBoat oarafol; Kinda cautioua, Ilka valkii^ on hot ground or 
aoaathlos*" 



Takan to^etbar tba aunray findinea and lotaryiws tml^ to llluatrato tba 
role that aconooio hardship playa in diminishing faally and IndlTldual well- 
being: the oonstant concern* with fln£jxct£3 and cconoolzlng; feelings of loss, 
depression, and fruatratlon; the Inability to cratrol one's fate even In so 
slapla a matter aa going out for fast food; and the conflict , cr avoidance of 
IntaraotloQ to pravant conflict (faally 3)t tha^ arlaaa whan rasouroaa are ao 
scare that anger Is the easiest ayallable responai^. Assualog that this sce- 
nario la analagous to the e:;perlence of faallles during the 1930*S| then we 
will expect to see during the next several years nus^-r^ja ?:asualtle3 froa thc^ 
fara orlslsi Including severely damaged aarrAages anJ faally relationships aa 
well aa Ions teria devalo$«enUa difficulties for both ohlldren and adults* 

In a sense, however t It docs not seea unjusual that serlocm depriv^itloo and 
financial loaa ahouM prodooa angry and esotlooal r^pooaea that oan laad to 
loQg*tara problasa. Vhila it la laportaat to OoosacaQt t'tvB ooata tif aarioua 
aooooalo dcwntumat the aoat valuable lasaon to ^ learned fn^a the ctjtrrent 
situation concerns thoso factors that enable & faally » or a ccfanraity, to re- 
bound quickly in tha faoa of aarioua eooooalo diffioaltiea. That la the oltl* 
Bate goal of our praaont longitudinal atudy of faalliaa who we hope %o inter* 
view on sevc«*al occasions as they deal with the changes in rural Aoerica. 

Moreovffi', it la iapcrt&nt to recoepslze that the current situation ia not a 
singular event* Similar econoaio prcblcfls will occur again In agriculture as 
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mil M In Y^'^r 9trXM. Tbo failure to study systMatloally adaptlw 
strstt^tffi «»S tiMiP '^rrcoU during tiM 1930a has sada tba taak of ooplns vltb 
tba praaanU silt^.' ^^ trvx nora dlffloult. Tba prasant aoonoalo dovnturo will 
ba avaa aorts tragic if raaaarch is not cooduotad that will laad to oora affao- 
tlva adaptatlooa to futura swings In tba rural and urban econoalas* Particu- 
larly iaportant la rosoarcb tbaf; identify atrataglaa that laad to suocaaa 
undar aoonoolcally t cjndltlooa; for azaapU, faalllaa that rasaln 

strong even wben f ost; cooaunltles tbat reoaln aoonocalcally, oonlal- 

ly, and politically when lUey are at high risk: for decline; and rural 

youth who are able to realize their potentl^nl even with shrinking faolly and 
coeaunlty resources* Knowledge of successful adjustments or strategies for 
adapting to rapid obange will provide tba basis for dealing aora affeotlvaly 
;«ith downturns In the eoonooy, or segments of the economy « that are a regular 
part of our lives* 

Tfius our first recommendation Is that programs of research -be funded that 
Hill Inprove our ability, to deal with similar situations In the future. This 
research has several important character Istlcs: 

1* It must addre^i 1) a range of related Issues from individual well- 
being (e.g,, eaotional distress, affective deoialon-aaklng) to aacro 



these issues* 

2. It ulll involve several fields of study including human development 
and family science, rural sociology (rural communities), and agricul- 
tural economics (rural economy, macro economics) » 



eoooooio policy and 2) it oust address the interralatlooahipa between 
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3« It snist ^ loosltudinal so that the proo«as axid outoooM of dian^os 
•TVfitSff oonditiooflt and plannad intervontloos will b« bott«r 

4. It %ml be capable of producing results that vlll aaalat in the aolu- 
tloo both of laaediate probleaa and problaas created by lotxg-tora 
ohac^s in the struoture of rural life. 

5o It vlll invclve a variety of research strategies appropriate to the 
different scclal science disciplines invol'red and oay include but net 
be limited to seccndary data analysis, sample surveys, in-deptb in- 
terviews, and case atudies. 

^^osear c h Directions - . " 

Several critical areas for social science reearch follow froo the above 
discussion: 

1. Studies shculd be undertaken to mcnltcr for the next several years 
slgnii:'icant changes in Individuals, fai&illes, coaaunltles» agrlcul-. 
tural practices, and eccnonlc structures/ policies as a function of 
changes in agriculture. For exaaplei ' 

c To detenaine changes in the quality of life In rural cooounitles 
important data include assessments of future plana and asplra- 
ticns cf rural residents, physical and emotional health, nutri- 
ticnal status, integrity of the family unity rural fanily 
strengths, and strategies ^smplcyed to cope with economic hard- 
ship/community change. 
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o XorprBatiOQ oa oban^^s in political stntotui^ «o4 wltnUtloo, 
•oonoaio d«T«lopa«at «trat«8ie8, tbo Uz tflstt, ag« dlatrlbutloo 
in tlM population, sad aotbods for providing buaan aomotts «r« 
asons tbo data to be colleotad on rural oocDunltlea. 

o Chaosas in agricultural praotlcas . and poUoSw ©bould be ssnU 
torcd including ohangta in cropping ' ayatoas, govamaant aup. 
ports, international markets, fara flnanca, and Inyastaents in 
nachlnery and chemicals. 

The Impact of various adjustments or strategies for coping with cur- 
rent conditions In rural coamualtlcs, as determined through the 
doscrlptlvo rosearob outlined in point 1, should bo asaeaaed. Por 
example, 

o It will be Important to determine which approaches to solving 

problems "and reordering priorities will lead to greater in<Jl« 
vldual resilience and succeasful family functioning m4Qr oondi- 
tlona of economic strtsss. Indicators of successful coping 
strategics would include, among others, bohaviora that reduce 
risk of divorce, emotional problems, alcohollsa or ^rus uao, 
scAool fUIure, delinquency, and family yioienoe while Pro«)tlnK 
effective econoaio adjustments. 

o It will be laiporant to determine which, if any, econoaio 
development strategics, political or aoelal aotlon offorfca, ot* 
human service Investments help to. Improve economic and social 
conditions In rural communities. 
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o Tb9 differential ispaot of «lUrnatlT« Gsr^e\'^^tural praotloea oo 
futurt auoo«88 in faralns obou&d b« <J«ur«lo#ci wltbio Tanpins 
onvlroiMtt»t«l oofifztn auoh ao geographlo looatl^jQ and nature of 

tb? oonaBrittttltural aeonosif ; 

3« In addition to siSwsoalDff liJj^J lapa6fc of adjustscnts sad stratesies for 
(SoflUng with oij*n8« l»y lRt.'AV!,duala, fiMilllaa, niral ooaunltles, and 
eoonoalo systeos, laterrelatl'Cv:>;>rii)>6 bet;imn these dlnensions should 
be Investigated. For es^apl^t 

o The Influence of entrepreneurial activities at the housuhold 
level on econoalc oondltlonfl In rural coootmltles • 

o Tb^ effectlTenesis of advocacy at the eoaounlty level on ioprov- 
Ins private and public Investments In the local rural cooaounlty* 

o The iopact of national policies such as acreage set aside pro- 
grams on development of the rural economy. 

4. An Integral part of the continuous monitoring of Important changes In 
rural life should be the description and assessment of extension pro* 
gramlns intended to assist fani operators* rural l^amiaa, and cos- 
Bunitlea; inoluded within this researoh thruat vlll t» the ayatematlo 
Incorporation and evaluation of new research Information In extension 
programming. 

It la Important to recoil th/it tbnse priorities for reseraoh should 
occur together with several chat would help families suc«::e?"sfull7 adjust 

to the changing agricultural economy. Approaches f:,o be conslJ^.'ed include: 
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Short Kun (CrUiJ I i?^^»r:7itv; ^ton) 

1. Frsvidios for IBimIq 0Md« 

A. Pood 

Pood ataap olisibillty \ \ 

Food pSDcrico 
Sehool lunob 
Cocaodlty distribution .. 
Gardenias prosraas 

B. Clothlns 

Ciothins Bxehoasoa 
Clothes Closets 

C. Shelter 

Loans 

Low Incoae Housing 

D. Health Care , . 

Physical 

Hontal Health Coonselii^^ Podly and Individual 
PharMioj ' 
Travel Expenses 

B. Edupa^ioa 
Children 
Adult 

2. Helping feople Cope 

A. Access to Existing Services and Resources 
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B« SBOtlooal Support 
Petr Support 
CooBunlty Support > 

C, Hsdiatloo Sorvlo« ' 

D, Legal Counseling 

Legal Servioes 
Borrower Rights 

Long Run_(Re*Settlea6nt)' ' 

1, Husan Developaent 

Job Bdtrftining 

Career Counarllng * 

Re-estaMishing Credit 

Re-location 

2, Conaunlty Developaent^ 

PuHio'Vork Froeraas 

^otentloo and Expansion of Bxiatlng BoslotJsea 

3, Rural Developnent 

Rural Industrial Izat ion 
Value Added Processing 
Cottage Industries 
Self Bfflployasnt Option' 
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Agricultural Z>«T«lopa«Qt 
DlT«r8lfloatloa 
Karktt Dvvolopaent 

Doaeatio Kark«t8 

Export Markets 

3oae Other Ideaa 

11 GoTernment Ownership of Land — PLB and FMHA 
Long Tern Land Lease 
State Purchase of Cropping Rights 
Land Trusts. 

Bcroestead Exclusion Housing Reeds 

2. MoratoriUffls on Farm and Agribusiness 
3- HiniBua Pricing Legislation 
^. State Purchase of Locally Produced Cocaaodities 
School Lunches 

Hospitals, Nursing Homes, Prisons 
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Tiblt 1x ?ayo)Mlogioal fUnotioolos of tm operators) 



In th# iMt «mth, how 41^^ y.^^^y 

pmn you: n^rtr Rov«r Soaetiaes Oft«n Often 



* B«oa upatt bfoauso of somthlns 
that happened unexpeotedly 

* ?«lt that you vera unabla to 
control the lapcrtant things in 
your life 

* Felt nervous and stressed 

••Dealt successfully with irritating 
life hassles 

••Felt that you vera effectively 
. coping with iaportant changes that 
word occurring in your life 

••Felt confident about your ability 
to handle your personal problems 

• Found that you could not cope with 
all the things that you had to do 

••Been able to control Irritations ir. 
your life 

• Been angered because of things that 
happened that were outside or your 
control 

••Been able to oontrol the nay you 
apend joup tloc 

• Pelt difficulties v^r^ piling up so 
high that you could not o?erc9So then 



'These questious have been used in studies of atress aaong college atudenta 
aind participants in a sffloking cessation prograa, and are reported in the 
Journal of Health and Social Betiavior 1983, Vol. 2i| (DeceBbar):385-396 by 
Sheldon Cohen, Ton Kanarck and Robin Meroelstein, Single-starred iteiss were 
coBbined to create an index of psychological distress; double-starred items 
were coobined for a scale personal control. 
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Prepared Statement op Paul Lasley, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of 

SOCIOLOGV AND ANTHROPOLOGY, lOWA StATE UNIVERSITY, AmES, lA 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Committee; 



1 appreciate this opportunity to testify and share with you some of the 
social consequences of the farm crisis. The data in this testimony are from 
my research and extension project, the Iowa Farm and Rural Life Poll. 
^Several of my colleagues at Iowa State University have collaborated in this 
on-going project. I cite the contributions of my colleagues, however, I take 
responsibility for the presentation and interpretation of the data. 

Introduction 

In 1982, Iowa State University established the Iowa Farm and Rural Life 
Poll and since its establishment eight statewide surveys among random samples 
of a^jtive farm operators have been conducted. The surveys have been t-^ken 
every six months, in August and February to monitor changes and provide 
timely information on agriculture and rural development issues to decision 
makers. 

The surveys are conduclied with active farm operators, that is, the farm 
families must be actively engaged in farming. We purposefully exclude 
absentee landowners, retired fanners and others who are not active in the 
day-to-day operation of the farm. Every attempt Is made to insure the 
representativeness of the samples to the entire farm population of the state. 
The data are collected using mail questionnaires which farm families return 
in postage-paid envelopes. Each of the surveys include responses from 
approximately 2,000 farm families or about one out of every 55 farmers In the 
state. 

I believe these data provide a comprehensive view of the farm crisis and 
the heavy human toll on farm families, which should be useful in your 
deliberations on forthcoming legislative issues. 
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. SURVEY FINDINGS 

Perceptions of the Seriousness of the Farm Crisis 

In the first survey of approximately 1,900 randomly selected farmers 
conducted in 1982, it was evident that farmers were apprehensive about the 
future of the farm economy.^ Fifty-four percent indicated they felt the 
overall economic prospects for Iowa fanners would become either somewhat or 
much worse in the next five years. Twenty-three percent felt the overall 
economic prospects would improve in the next 5 years and 23 percent were 
uncertain about the farm economy (Table 1). This question was also asked in 
the spring, 1984 and spring, 1986 surveys. In the spring, 1984, 52 percent 
felt the economic prospect*; would become worse. In the most recent survey 
completed in April, 1986, 63 percent of Iowa farmers felt things would 
continue to deteriorate in the next 5 years. ^ ' 

Table 1. Iowa Fanners* opinions about the economic prospects in 
the next 5 years. 

in the next 5 years, will Become Become Remain Become Become 
.. the overall economic prospects Much Somewhat the Somewhat Much 
for lowa fanners " T Better Better Same Worse Worse 

spring, 1986 l 20 15 38 25 

spring, 1984 • 1 20 27 41 11 

fall, 1982 2 21 23 37 17 



Another set of data which highlights the economic hardship faced by Iowa 
farm families are the responses to a set of questions on perceived financial 
conditions. When asked their opinions about the financial conditions of all 
farmers, 67 percent indicated in the fall, 1984 poll that fanners faced a 
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very serious problem, and an additional 25 pCi'^ont defined it as a moderate 
problem. In the spring, 1985 Iowa Farm and Rural Life Poll, nearly three- 
fourths of the 1,775 respondents (74%) indicated farmers face a very s?rious 
problem, and 19 percent indicated it is a moderate problem (Table 2). 

Table 2. Perceptions of the farm financial condition. 



A Slicfit- 
ProbTem 



Situation 



Sure 



Not- a 
Problem 



- A Moderate 
Problem 



A Very Serious 
Problem 



How do you feel 
about the current 
financial condition: 

of Iowa fanners? 
Spring, 1985 
Fall, 1984 

of agribusiness 
firms in your 
area? 

Spring, 1985 

Fall, 1984 

of financial 
Institutions in 
your area? 

Spring, 1985 

Fall, 1984 



11 
12 



7 
19 



-percent- 



7 

11 



18 
23 



19 
25 



37 
40 



41 
32 



74 

67 



48 

39 



23 
14 



Similarly, farmers expressed high levels of concern over the financial 
condition of agribusiness firms in their communities. Seventy-nine percent 
of the respondents felt agribusiness firms were facing a moderate or very 
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serious financial problem in the fall, 1984 poll, compared to 85 percent in 
the spring, 1986 survey. 

l/hen asked about the financial condition of local financial institutions, 
64 percent of the fanners this spring felt lenders face a moderate to very 
serious problem. This compares with 46 percent who felt londers had moderate 
or serious problems in fall, 1984 poll. 

Fanners' concern is reflected in the question which was included in the 
fall, 1984 and spring, 1986 surveys "how concerned are you about your farm's 
financial condition?^ In both surveys about 40 percent indicated they were 
"very concerned" and about 20 percent indicated they were moderately 
concerned (Table 3). 



Table 3. level of concern about own farm's financial condition 





Not 
Sure 


Not 
Concerned 


i>Mght!y ModeratSy 
Concerned Concern^ 


Very 
Concerned 


How conr fined are you 
about your fam's 
financial condition? 










Spring, 1986 


1 


17 


19 22 


41 


Fall, 1984 


1 


16 


17 24 


42 



Behavioral changes: Purchases 

In addition to these perceptual measures of the seriousness of the farm 
crisis, the surveys have attempted to document what types of behavioral 
changes farm families have made in response to the financial conditions. In 
the spring, 1983 poll of 2,293 farm families, it was evident that farmers 
Were in a maintenance mode and were not planning for many new purchases or 
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farm expansion.^ Table 4 provides the distribution of farmers planning to 
make purchases of 11 common goods and services. 

It Is evident that farm families In early 1983 were not planning many 
major purchases.^. Obviously as farm families have reducsd expenditures, the 
local merchants have seen retail sales decline. Stone (1985) reports that 
between 1979 and 1984 the retail sales for the state declined by 18 percent 
In real dollars. In 1984, 61 of the 99 Iowa counties reported declines In 
retail sales that averaged a loss of $2.3 million per county. 



Table 4. Purchases planned for 1983 





Yes 


No Uncertain 










Take at least a 




26 


15 


week's vacation 


59 


Buy a new car or pickup 


13 


72 


16 


Remodel part of house 


12 


82 


7 


Purchase a major 


12 


77 


11 


household appliance 


Build new live- 
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stock facilities 


9 


9 


Hake a major farm 




83 


8 


equipment purchase 


9 


Build a new barn 


7 


83 


10 


or machine shed 


Build additional 
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grain storage 


6 


9 


Buy a new tractor 


4 


92 


5 


Purchase a microcomputer 


3 ' 


89 


8 


Buy or build ^ new home 


2 


95 


4 
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Behavioral Changes: Lifestyle Adjustments 

The spring, 1985 survey asked 1,900 randomly selected farm families what 
adjustments they had made in their family financial expenditures in the 
preceding 12 months.^ Responses to the sixteen items provides further 
evidence of the seriousness of the farm crisis (Table 5). Many of the 
adjustments were expected » however the magnitude of the change shows 
widespread lifestyle adjustments. For example, nearly three-fourths of Iowa 
fanners reported they had cut back on social activities and entertainment 
expenses; nearly two-thirds reported tbey had. postponed a major household 
purchase; 59 percent reported they. had used savings to meet living expenses. 
Over-half the respondents reported they had changed transportation patterns, 
shopping and eating habits, reduced charitable contributions and household 
utility use. Nearly one-third (28%)' reported they had sold possessions or 
cashed in their insurance. Twenty-seven percent indicated they had postponed 
medical care to save money during the past year. About one-fifth reported 
that a family member had taken an off-farm job. Eighteen percent reported 
they were buying more things on credit. Thirteen percent reported they had 
let their life insurance lapse. 

Farmers also reported significant adjustments in their farm operations. 
Nearly three-fourths (72%) indicated they had postponed a major farm purchase 
during the preceding 12 months. Ten percent reported they had not been able 
to pay their property tax and 5 percent reported they had forfeited a land 
contract or mortgage and 5 percent had sold some land. 
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Table 5» Farm fami\y adjustments during February, 1984 - February, 1985 



Family living Change 

Cut back on social activities and entertainment ^ 
expenfses 

Postponed major household purchase(s) 
Used savings to meet expenses 
Changed transportation patterns to save money 
Changed food sho'cpinq or eating habits to save money 
Cut back on charitable contr1but;ons 
Reduced household utility use 
Sold pos'ieriJons or cashed in insurance 
Postponed medical care to save money 
Family member has "Saken offVfinn employment to 
help meet expenses 

Purchased more items on credit than we ysed to 
Let life insurance lapse 

Farm Changes . 

Postponed major farm purchase(5) 
Have not been able to pay property tax 
Forfeited a lan'J contract or mortgage 
Have sold some land 



Yes No 
-"Percent- - 



72 
65 
59 
57 
56 
55 
53 
28 
27 

22 
18 
13 



72 
10 

5 

5 



28 
35 
41 
43 
44 
45 
47 
72 
73 

78 
82 
87 



28 
90 

95 

95 



The data presented in Table 5 document the magnitude of the adjustments 
that farm families have made in response to the farm crisis. As fanners h^^ve 
reduced their expenditures for farm inputs and household living, this has a 
major negative ripple effect on agribusiness and local mainstreet businesses. 
In more detailed analysis of these data, we have found a very strong 
relationship between farm families financial status as mtasured by debt-to- 
asset ratios and the number of adjustments they have made (Bultena, Lasley 
and Geller, 1985)7 Those with D/A ratios greater than 70 percent had an 
average adjustment score of 8.6 compared to 7.5 for those with D/A ratios of 
41 to 70 percent; 6.0 for those with r>/A ratio between 11-40 percent and only 
3.9 for those with D/A ratios less than 11 percent (Table 6). 
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Table 6. Farm Family Adjustments by Debt-to-Asset Ratia 





Debt/Asset Ratio 




0-10 11-40 41-70 71+ 


AVQra9e Number 




of Adjustments 


3.9 6.0 7.5 8.6 



Future Farm PUns 

The spring, 1986 survey of 1,776 Iowa farmers shows that riore d-^^stic 
adjustments are planned for the next two years (Table 7). When asked their 
farm plans for the next two years, relatively few farmers were p1ann7«g to 
expand their farming operations in the next two years. Sixty-nine percent of 
the respondents felt it was somewhat or very likely they would keep their 
farm operation the same during the next two years. However, a number of ^ 
farmers are planning to reduce their farming operations through a variety of 
methods. Twelve percent indicated plans to sell out their operation in the 
next two years. Others plan to reduce their farm operation through selling 
some land (8%); renting less land (11%); or lose land through contract 
ftrfeiture (10%). Eight percent expect a foreclosure action to be brought 
against them; five percent are planning to apply for protection under Iowa's 
farm foreclosure moratorium, and three to five percent are planning to file 
for bankruptcy. In addition, seventeen percent indicated it was likely they 
would re c ire from farming in the next two years. ,' 

/ 



/ 
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Table 7. Farm plans of Iowa Farmers for the Next two years (1986-88). 



Opt 1 on 
Expansion 

Increase your farming operation through 

buying additional land 
Increase your farming operation through 

renting additional land 
Expand your farming operation by investing 

in new livestock facilities 
Make. .a, major equipment purchase such as 

a tractor or combine 

Maintenance 

Keeping farming operation the same 
Reduction 

Reduce farm operation through selling 

some of the land you own 
Reduce farm operation by renting less land 
As a seller^ recover land sold under 

contract forfeiture 
As a buyer, lose land through land 

contract forfeiture 
Sell out your farm operation 
Have a mortgage foreclosure action 

brought against you 
Apply for protection under Iowa farm 

foreclosure., moratorium 
File for Chapter 7 bankruptcy 

(liquidation) 
File for Chapter 11 bankruptcy (debt 

reorganization) 
File for Chapter 13 bankruptcy (rehabili- 
tation for persons with regular income) 

Retire 

Retire from farming 



that 
VL 


you wi 
SL 


1 1 : 

UN 


SU 


VU^ 












3 


9 


10 


17 


61 


7 


20 


14 


17 


42 


2 


5 


8 


18 


67 


."^ 


11 


11 


21 


54 


37 


32 


15 


10 


6 


4 


.. 4 


10 


14 


68 


6 


5 


14 


19 


57 


4 


2 


10 


6 


78 


6 


4 


10 


10 


70 


5 


7 


16 


16 


56 


3 


5 


9 


15 


68 


2 


3 


10 


13 


72 


2 


2 


8.. 


12 


76 


2 


1 


8 


12 . 


77 


2 


1 


y. 


n 


79 


9 


8 


15 


15 


53 



*VL«Very Likely, SL-Somewhat Likely, UN«Uncertain, SU^Somewhat UnV^kely, 
VU-Very Unlikely 



f 
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THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE FARM CRISIS 

Quality of Life 

Since 1982, the Iowa Farm and Rural Life Poll has monitored perceptions 
of quality of life. There has been an increase in the proportion of 
respondents who feel that things have gotten worse over three surveys (Table 
8). For example, when these questions were first asked in the fall 1982, 
one- third felt the quality of life for farm families had become better over 
the past 5 years, and 35 per .^nt felt the quality of life of farm families 
had become worse. Comparing these findings with tne most recent survey, one 
no'cei: a considerable shift in opinion. In the spring 1985, only 5 percent 
repori -d an improved quality of live for farm families and nearly three- 
fourths (74%) felt the quality of life had declined. 

A similar shift in opinion is present concerning the quality of life 
changes for respondents* own families. In 1982, 38 percent reported their 
own family's quality of life had improved over the past 5 years, compared to 
15 percent in 1985. Similarly, 44 percent in the latest poll indicated their 
families* quality of life had declined in the past 5 years, compared to 25 
percent in the 1982 survey. 

There was loss optimism expressed that farm families* quality of life 
would improve in the next 5 years in the 1985 survey. In the latest poll, 51 
percent felt that the quality of life for farm families would decline in the 
next 5 years only 12 percent believed that the quality of Hfe for farm 
families will improve. While respondents in the 1985 poll tend to be «t» 
optimistic about the future improvement of their own family's quality of life 
than in 1984, only 22 percent said it would improve compared to 28 percent in 
1984. 
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Table 8. Perceptions of quality of life 1982-86. 



Factur 



During t<> o past 5 years has 
_t.. ie qua, rty vf life: 

for farm families in your 
corwnunity: 

spring, 1986 
spring, I98< 
fall, 19&^ 

fir vc-r fv.j.'ly: 

spring, 1986 
spring, 1984 
fall, 1982 

In the next 5 years, will the 
quality of life : 

for farm families in your 
community: 

spring, 1986 
spring, 1984 
fall, 1982 

for your family: 

spring, 1986 
spring, 1984 
fall, 1982 



Become Become Remain Become Become 
Much Somewhat The Somewhat Much 
Better Better Sam e Worse Worse 
percent - 



4 
20 

27 



13 
26 
30 



11 
18 
iS 



20 



2J 
34 
32 



40 
38 
37 



27 
41 
38 



45 

49 



51 
34 

28 



34 
23 
19 



44 
33 
31 



26 
19 



23 
8 
7 



10 
7 
6 



17 
7 
11 



*Data not available 



Stress 

Our first attempt to quantify the level of stress among Iowa farmers was 
In the spring 1985 survey,^ We askeu three questions about the level of 
stress in their families, their personal level of stress and their concern 
about stress (Table 9), 
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Farmers in the survey expressed increases in the level of stress over the 
past three years. One-third (32%) indicated the level of stress in their 
families had greatly increased in the past three years. Thirty-nine percent 
felt stress in their families had slightly increased during the past three 
years. One-fourth (25X) felt the stress level had remained the same. Only 
four percent said the level of family stress had declined during the same 
time. 

Respondents were asked to provide their assessments of how much stress 
they experienced on a day-to-day basis. Near'iy one out of five (19%) said 
they experienced a great deal of stress and 42 percent acknowledged, they 
experience some stress. One-third (34%) said they experience a little stress 
and five percent indicated they do not experience stress. 

Uhen asked how concerned they were about their levels of stress, nearly 
one-fifth (18%) indicated they were very concerned. An additional 23 percent 
of the farmers in the survey said they were moderately concerned. Thirty-six 
percent of the respondents indicated they were slightly concerned about their 
stress levels. The remaining 23 percent indicated they were not concerned 
about their stress levels. 
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Table 9. Perceptions of fanily stress - 1985 



Over the past 3 years, would you say the lev^l of stress in your family has: 

Percent ' 

Increased greatly 32 

Increased slightly 39 

Remained the same 25 
Decreased slightly 3 
Decreased greatly I 

On a day-to-day basis, how much stress do you experience? " 

Percent 

A great deal 19 
Some. 42 
A little 34 
None 5 

How concerned are you with your, level of stress?. 

Percent 

Very concerned 18 
Moderately concerned ■ 23 • 

Slightly concerned . 36 
Not concerned 23 



This spring, working with Professor l^and Conger, we were better able to 
document the stress levels among Iowa farmers using a stress scale which has 
been used in other studies of high stress individuals. The measures of 
stress and coping are presented in Table 10. These data show there is a 
sizeable segment of farm families that are experiencing high levels of 
stress. 

About one-fifth (21%) reported in our latest poll that during the past 
month they have often been upset because of unexpected events. Approximately 
one-fourth (24%) felt they have often felt unable to control important things 
in their lives. Nearly one-third (31%) reported they haVe often felt nervous 
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and stressed. Ten percent report they have not been able to deal with 
Irritating life hassles. Seven percent reported they v;ere not effectively 
coping with important changes that were occurring in their life. Six percent 
said they do not feel confident about their abilities io handle their 
personal problems. Nearly one-fifth (18%) said that during the past month * 
they had not or seldom felt that things were going their way. Eleven percent 
reported they often found they could not cope with all the things they had 
to. Seven percent reported they had not been able to control irritations, 
and 15 percent^reported they had not felt they were on top of things. One- 
third (32%) reported they had been fairly or very often angered because of 
things outside of their* control. Sixty percent reported they often found 
themselves thinking about the things they have to accomplish; Six percent 
indicated they have generally not been able to controlthe way they control 
their time. Ten percent often felt difficulties were piling up so high that . 
they could not overcome them and 30 percent indicated they sometimes had 
these feelings over the past month. 
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Table 10. Stress levels among farmers - Spring 1986^. 



In the last month* how 
often have you; 



Never 



Almost 
Never 



Sometimes 



Fairly 
Often 



Been upset because of 

something that happened 

unexpectedly 
Felt that you were unable to 

control the Important things 

In your life 
Felt nervous and stressed 
Dealt* successfully with 

irritating life hassles 
Felt that you were effectively 

coping with important. changes 

that were occurring in your 

life, 

Felt confident about your 

ability to handle your . 

personal problems 
Felt, that things were . 

going your way 
Found that you could not . 

cope with all the things ' 

that you had to do 
Been able to Control 

irritations. in your life 
Felt that you were on 

top of things 

Been angered because of things 
that happened that were 
outside of your control 

Found yourself thinking 
about things that you have 
to accomplish 

Been able to control the 
way you spend your time 

Felt difficulties were 
piling up so high that 
you could not overcome them 



Very 
Often 













7 


.22 


50 




- 5 


15 


26 


> r 


17 


7 


8 


21 


40 


21 




3 

f 


7 


41 


40 


9 


2 


5 


41 


42 


10 


2 


4 


29 


46 


19 


3 


15 


51 


25 


6 


17 . 


38 


34 


9 


2 


2 


5 . 


33 


47 


13 


3 


12 


,37 


.37 


11 


6 


18 


44 


22 


10 


1 


4 


35 


41 


19 


1 


5 


32 


47 


15 


23 


37 


30 


7 


3 



These questions have' been used in studies of stress among college students and 
participants in a smoking cessation program, and are reported in the Journal of 
Health and Social Behavior 1983, Vol. 24 (December): 385-396 by Sheldon Cohen, 
Tom Kamarck and Robin Mermel stein. 
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When the 14 indicators were aggregated into a summary stress scale, the 
average score was 23.7. The study indicates stress is a- problem for many farm 
families. Five percent of the respondents reported stress levels of 10 or less, 
which are generally low (Table 11). Nearly one-third (28.5%) reported modest 
stress levels which we interpreted as score between 11 and 20. Nearly one-half 
(46. 8X) of the respondents reported moderate stress levels between 21-30. The 
remaining one-fifth (19.5%) had high stress levels which we defined as 31 or 
higher. 



Table 11. Summary of stress scale - Spring, 1985 





Number of 


Percent of 


Score 


Respondents 


Respondents 


0-10 


85 


5.1 


11-20 


475 


28.5 


21-30 


778 


45.8 


31 -40 


291 


17.5 


41 or more 


33 


2.0 




1,554 


100.0 



Family Hfe among Iowa farm families 

Dr. Conger and I were also Interested in assessing the extent to which farm 
families felt that social and familial relationships were deteriorating because 
of the farm crisis. While further analysis remains to be conducted on these 
data, we are releasing them today because of their relevance to these Hearings. 

The respondents in the spring, 1985 poll were also asked about social 
relationships within their community and family (Table 12). 

Seventy percent of the respondents felt that there is more disagreement and 
tension between married couples now-a-days. Almost one-half of the respondents 
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(49%) agreed that children are having more problems at school than they used to. 
Respondents were divided in their assessments as to whether friends and 
neighbors seem to have more conflict these days. Forty-three percent agreed, 25 
percent'Were uncertain and 32 percent disagreed with this statement. 

One-third of the respondents agreed that people they know just don't get 
along as well as they used to. Forty-one percent disagreed with this statement 
and 26 percent were uncertain. One-fourth of the respondents (28%) agreed that 
"these days children and young people in the connunity get into a lot of 
trouble." Forty-seven pei^cent disagreed and 25 percent were uncertain that 
young people get into a lot of trouble these days. 

When asked about their own families, about one-fifth (21%) acknowledged they 
and their spouse seem to disagree more than they used to. Nine percent of the 
respondents felt their children are having more problems at school than they 
used to. 

Twelve percent agreed they seem to have more problems or conflicts with 
their neighbors these days. Nearly one-^fifth (18%) agreed that "members of our 
family have a hardiji* time getting along with one another than we used to." Six 
percent felt their children are getting into more trouble than they used to. 

These results dispell the commonly held perception of rural tranquility. 
Iowa farm families see Important social problems within their own communities 
and within their families. Also, it is apparent that respondents are more 
likely to perceive problems within their community than within their own 
families. However, about one-fifth of the respondents acknowledged more 
disagreements with their spouse and increased difficulty In family members 
getting along with each other. Unfortunately, there are no comparative data 
available to assess how these results may differ from other groups.-. 
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Table 12. Perceived social problems among rural families. 

We hear a great deal about increasing tension and problems, between people duri 
the last couple of years. We would Tike your opinions about what is actually 
occurring. Thinking about your community would you agree or disagree that: 



Statement 



Strongly 
Agree 



Somewhat 

Agree Uncertai n 



There seems to be more 

disagreement and tension. 

between married couples 

now>a-days 
Children are having more 

problems at school than 

they used to 
Friends and neighbors seem 

to have more conflicts 

these. days 
The people I know just don't 

get along as well as they 

used to 

These days children and young 
people in this connunity get 
into a lot of trouble 



21 



12 



10 



49 



37 



33 



26 



23 



-percent- 



19 



33 



Somewhat 
Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



25 



26 



25 



14 



26 



30 



35 



II 



12 



Now, thinking about your family, would you say that: 



Statement 



Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly Doesn't 

Agree Agree Uncertain' Disagree Disagree Apply 



Hy spouse and I 

seem to disagree ■ 

with one another 

more than we use 

to 5 16 

My children are . 

having more problems 

at school than they 

used to '2 7 

We seem to have more 

problems or conflicts 

with friends and 

neighbors these 

days 2 10 

Members of our 

family have a harder 

time getting along 

with one another than 

they used to 4 14 

It seems my children 

get into more trouble 

than they used .to 1 5 



-percent- 



II 



22 



17 



25 



24 



16 



37 



17 



45 



42 



38 



11 



49 



33 
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Sources of support for farm families 

Dr. Conger and I also attempted to assess the level and adequacy of 
emotional and financiaV support for farm families. Questions focused on the 
extent to which farm families were receiving adequate support from six possible 
sources (Table 13). 

Nineteen percent judged family support as very adequate and nearly one-half 
(47%) felt family support was somewhat adequate for farm families. One- fourth 
(25%) were uncertain about the adequacy of family support and 9 percent felt 
family support was inadequate. 

Church support was ranked second in providing for the emotional or financial 
needs of farm families. Nineteen percent judged church support as very adequate 
and an additional 42 percent felt church support was somewhat adequate. One- 
fourth were not certain about church support for farm families and 15 percent 
felt church support was either somewhat or very inadequate. 

Support from friends and neighbors was judged as either very or somewhat 
adequate from 56 percent of the respondents.* Nearly one- third (29%) of the 
respondents were uncertain as to the adequacy of emotional or financial support 
that farm families receive from friends or neighbors. 

Human service agencies and local voluntary organizations were judged as 
either very or somewhat adequate sources of support by 41 percent of the 
respondents. One-third of the respondents (34%) felt schools were very or 
somewhat adequate sources of support. 

Sources of support for own family 

When respondents were asked how much emotional or financial support they or 
their family had received from these sources of support, 27 percent reported 
they had received a great deal of support from their family. Twenty-five 
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percent indicated they had received a moderate amount of family support* 19 
percent reported they had received a small amount of support and 29 percent 
reported- they had not received any family support. 

Thirty-seven percent reported they had received a moderate or' great deal of 
either emotional' or financial support from a church. Nearly an equal proportion 
(41%) reported they had not received any church support. 

Friends and neighbors had provided a great deal of support for just 12 
percent of the respondents. The majority of the respondents reported they hadj 
not received any emotional or financial, support from either schools, r ^=\1 ' 
voluntary organizations or human service agencies. The data indicate there is a 
sizeable proportion of farm families who are not receiving any support or only a 
small amount of support from these six sources which suggest a large void in 
rural comraunities. 
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Table 13. Adequacy\of support for:;,farfn famil ies. 



During these difficult times many farm families are searching for sources of 
emotional or financial support. We'd like your opinion on thr extent to which 
farm families in your community are receiving adequate support from' the 
following sources. . . . , • .. 



Source 



Family . , 

Church 

Frienjis and neighbors 
Human service agencies 
Local voluntary 
organizations 
Schools 



Very 



Somewhat 



Somewhat 



*:-«ry 











19 . 


47 


... 25 


- 7 


19 


42 


24 


9 


12 


44. , 


29 


Jit ... 


8 


33 ■ 


44 


10 


7 


^^ 33 


42 


13 


7 . 


27 . . 


46 


14 



Now considering your own situation, how much emotional or financial support have 
you or your, family receiyed from the following: sources? j. , , 



Source None 



A Small 
Amount of 
Support 



A Moderate 
Amount of 
Support 



Family 29 19 

Church 41 22 

Friends and neighbors 38 27 

Schools 68 18 

Local voluntary organizations 72 16 

Human service agencies 74 15 



-percent- 
25 
22 
23 
11 
10 
9 



A Great 
Deal of 
Support 



27 
15 
12 
3 
2 
2 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Taken as a composite picture, these data from eight statewide surveys of 
Iowa farm families portray an overwhelming l, isis in farming. However, it is a 
crisis that goes well beyond the farm gate. It strikes at the foundation of 
rural communities by threatening the existence of many local lenders, 
agribusiness and mainstreet merchants. However, it is more than just a 
financial crisis--it is a crisis of rural people. The data I've presented 
document the human toll on individual farmers, farm families and communities. 
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The high.Jevels of stress, the acknowladged family tensions, the^reduced quality 
of life and the inability or unavailability of adequate social and emotional 
support suggests that rural and farm life 5s being greatly changed. The data 
document. the c«eteri oration in social relationsh1ps--a tearing of the. social 
fabric of rural America. 

Let me add that while all the data presented are from Iowa, after recently 
chairing a meeting of researchers and extension workers from each of the. 12 
North Central states, I don't believe Iowa is unique. The requests for 
assistance from other states outside the region sugges:ts that all agricultural 
regions are experiencing many of the same problems. 

Behind the numbers of these surveys are the human tragedies- -while either 
unreported or ignored, thcj ere never-the-less real. Every day Iowa State 
University Cooperative Exten5.ion Service receives requests for assistance from 
families, conmunity leaders, state agencies and concerned people who are either 
facing different problems or are trying to help others cope with the problems. 
For example, last month (May, 1986) Rural Concern, the ISU Extension Services 
referral hotline received 846 calls Vrom desperate people. Last year over 
12,000 calls were handled by the crisis hotline. 

The problem is of such magnitude that it has overwhelmed the abilities of 
many individuals and communities to deal with it. I do not believe that 
agriculturally dependent communities have witnessed as much human hurt since the 
Great Depression. It would be interesting to compare the conditions of rural 
America today with the Findings of the Presidential Commission on Rural Poverty 
published in the report. The People Left Behind .^ I suspect that we would find 
that for many rural people, conditions have not improved. 

As we reflect on the future of rural America, it is imperative that we 
address who will be the future fanners, residents and leaders in farm 
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conwunitiiB's. What kind of people Will result from the experiences of the last;" 
few years? Kow Will the farm crisis be rv^flected in tomorrow's rural 
communities? What will agri.alture and rural society lock like as we move into 
the 21st century? These am troubling questions. I applaud your Committee for 
examining the impacts of the farm crisis on children, youth and families for 
they are the building blocks for tomorrow's rural society. 
Thank you for inviting me to this important Hearing. 
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Chairman Mhxer. Thank you very much. Roger. 

STATEMENT OF ROGER HANNAN, CODIRECTOR, FARM RESv'URCE 
CENTER, CAIRO, IL, ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY CECIL, i?H.D., 
CODIRECTOR, FARM RESOURCE CENTER, METROPOLIS, IL 

Mr. Hannan. Thank you, Mr. ChEiirman. Dr. Cecil and I will 
share our allotted time for testimony. 

My name is Roger Hannan. Fm am codirector of the Farm Re- 
source Center and my office is located at 1001 Washington, in 
Cairo, XL. 

The Farm Resource Center is a funded entity to carry out Gover- 
nor Thompson's Stress Coimtry Style Program in Illinois. The agri- 
culture scene in Illinois is not remeirkably bad; however, those 
farmers and farm families in trouble are needing a variety of serv- 
ices to help them through the transition to other ways of life. 

There are, according to a recent survey by the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 11.2 percent of the 90,000 farms in Illinois 
that have a debt to asset ratio of 69 percent or higher, a ratio 
which is generally considered to be an unmanageable, debt. 

Stress Country Style is an outreach crisis intervention program 
that has an 800 number for easy access for farm families. As 
mental health administrators designing this program, we knew 
that farmers and farm families were not using mental health serv- 
ices and weren't liliely to imless it was presented to them through 
an outreach approach. 

We have 18 outreach workers for the State of Illinois. During the 
first 3 weeks of the program, the outreach workers did a select 
needs assessment survey of cooperative extensions, lenders, agri- 
business, ministers, farm organizations such as farm bureau and 
farmer's linion and others, real estate brokers and ASCS offices. 
We sought to get their perception of what was happening in the 
farm community. 

A total of 1,191 interviews were completed throujghout the State. 
Using a scale where zero represents no effect, and nine represents 
a great deal of effect, 53 percent rated the effect of the rural crisis 
on their commimity at a six or above. When asked how much 
stress has increased, using the same scale, 50 percent indicated six 
or above. Over one-third indicated that their own stress levels had 
increased to a level of six or above. 

When asked what resources come to mind to deal with stress, 
church and pastor was no\ted nearly 30 percent more often than 
mental health. Sixty-eight percent felt that those resources were 
well known to the average person. However, 68 percent indicated 
that farm families did not likely make use of these resources. 
Denied and pride were given as reasons. 

Seventy-eight percent said that they had had contact with farm 
individuals experiencing sev<3re emotional stress while only 34 per- 
cent indicated that they had had contact with individuals suffering 
from severe alcohol or drug abuse. 

This provides a backdrop t[) our program. And now Dr. Cecil will 
present some information on the clinical findings to date. 

I have also provided to tlie committee staff copies of the fact 
sheet on innovations in agriculture, the financial counseling, stress 
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coianseling, and legal assistance program that is in existence in Illi- 
nois and would appreciate those being included in the record. 

Chairman Miller. Without objection, that'll be done. 

Thank you. Dr. Cecil. 

Mr. CfeciL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Harry Cecil and I am director of the Massac County 
Mental Health Center, but Fm also codirector of this project, farm 
stress, and I also have another qualification in that I was raised on 
a cotton farm. To this day, I will not wear cotton garments because 
I remember all too well what it felt like to farm. 

I don't remember the peiaceful bucolic scene that people talk 
about on the farm. But one of the things that I noticed as a mental 
health director is that I did not feel our system was really equipped 
to deal with the farmer and the farm family. It w6s obvious when 
you look at the percentage of the case load that were farmers 
versus nonfarmers. 

We set about with this project because one of the things tl^t 
we re also concerned about statistically is that we see the incidents 
ot suicide and other personal disfunctions such as alcohol abuse 
and so forth, rise dramatically during an economic downturn. That 
seems to be the major factor that influences those kinds of trends. 

And we felt it was very important to present a program that was 
going to be used and that's why we have developed a very concen- 
trated outreach program that gets the workers, the professional 
people out m the community to deal specifically with the farm fam- 
ilies so they begin to identify the problems. 

If I may share with you, a personal incident that I had when I 
was on call: A farm wife had called me; she was very upset; it was 
very early m the morning. Her husband had already gone out to 
the barn; she was sharing with me— this was in the spring— that it 
was very unlikely that they would get an operating loan for the 
^ops, and yet the husband had never talked to her about this. 
Even though it was obvious from talking to the bankers earlier 
that it was very unlikely that this was going to happen. 

Unfortunately, the wife was on her way to work to earn an 
mcome to support their habit on the farm and yet she was trying 
to figure out how she was going to confront the husband with the 
mfoiroation because that was going to be a mcgor emotional scene. 

I thmk it s very important in the process of testifying here to un- 
derst^d that when we talk about unemployment, that's one thing, 
but when we talk about working and not earning or not being pro- 
ductive that IS is another thing. And that's what's happening on 
the farms that is creating inordinate stress; namely, that there's a 
tremendous amount of manpower that's being exerted without any 
hopes really that there's going to be a return. 

So I think it's very important in the process of presenting testi- 
mony to share with you that we are seemg extremely high rates of 
suicide m adjacent States. The information is not presently avail- 
in Illinois, but in Kentuclgr and Missouri, we've seen incidents 
ot suicide mcrease significantly on the farm versus the urban popu- 
lation. ^ ^ 

If I could give some advice to this panel, it would be first of all 
that perhaps the National Institute of Mental Health and the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health— and by the way, I think the stress-re- 
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lated issues of even physical health problems have been understat- 
ed many times— need to look at farm issues in temis of developing 
new intervention strategies in the agricultural community to deal 
with the ripple effect of what stress is doing to our fanii fmnilies. 

Tm particularly interested in the woret caise scenane WW^ is 
suicide and homicide or the combihation of those ievents. Obviously, , 
that's the worst thing that could happen and we want to prevent 
that. But I do think that the other area thait we've got to address is 
a whole issue of what's happening to the farm family in terms of ; 
other djrsfonctions such as higher divorce rates, dysfunctions 
within the family, drug £d>use among the children, and other kinds 
of problems. ,. i 

If we can accomplish this, and also be more successful in perhaps 
linking human mental health and other services that traditionally 
serve oiu: community, so that they are more effective in serving the 
farm community that, heretofore, in our survey has been resistant 
to the idea of getting help from these agencies. - - ^ 

I think that w^ can do a lot toward fighting what I consider to be 
a m^'or tragedy. In summary, I feel like if we can accomplish this, 
then none of us will have to look back with regret at ignoring the 
tragedy of the 1980's, namely the death, literally and figuratively, 
of the American farm family. 

So on that note, I do appreciate the opportunity to talk to you. 

Chairman Miller. Theink you. William. 

[Prepared statement of Roger Hannem and Harry Cecil follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Roger W. Hannan, Co-Director of the Farm Resource 

Center, Cairo, IL 

My name is Roger W. Hannan. I am cOTdirecCor of che Farm Resource 
Center,, and ny office is located .at 1001 Waahington, Cairo, Illinois. 

The Para Resource Center is the funded entity to carry out. Governor 
Thompson's Scress: Country Style Program in Illinois. 

The agriculture scene in Illinois is not remarkably bad, however, 
those farmers;. and .farm families in trouble are needing a variety of ser- . 
vices to help them through a transition to other ways of life. There are, 
according to a recent survey by the Illinois Department of Agriculture, 11.2 
percent of the 90,000 farms that have a debt to asset ratio of 69 percent 
or higher«-a ratio which is considered to be unmanageable. 

Stress: Country Style is an outreach crisis intervention program that 
has an 8QQIf for easy access for farm families. In designing this program, 
we knew that farmers/farm families were not using mental health services 
and weren't likely to unless it was presented to them through outreach. We 
have 18 outreach workers for the state. 

During the first three weeks of the program, the outreach workers 
did a select needs assessment survey of CES, lenders, agri-business, ministers, 
farm organizations (i.e. Farm Bureau, Farmers Union, etc.), real estate bro- 
kers, and ASCS. We sought to get their perceptions. A total of 1191 inter- 
views were completed throughout the state. Using a scale where 0^ represents 
no effect and 9^ represents a great deal of effect, 53 percent rated the effect 
^f the rural crisis on their community 6^ or above. When asked how much stress 
has increased using the same scale A9.6Z indicated 6_ or above. Over one-third 
indicated their own stress levels had increased to level 6^ or above. When 
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aaked what resources coae to mind , to deal. with stress/ church'/ pastor was 
noted nearly 30. percent nore often than mental health* 68 percent felt 
that these resources were known, to well known, to the averagie person. 
However, 67*9 percent Indicated farm families would not make use of these 
resot-?ces-denlal and pride were given as reasons. Seventy^eight percent 
said they had had contact with' farm individuals experiencing severe eno' 
tional streiss while only 3A.2 percent indicated that they had had contact 
with individuals suffering from severe alcohol and/or drug abuse* 

This provides a backdrop and "dow Dr* Cecil will present some infor* 
nation bh the clinic:al findings to date. 
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Prepared Statement of Harry Cectl, Ph.D., Co-Director, Farm Resource Center, 

Metropolis, IL 

TesCifflony for Che Selecc Conoictee on Children, Youth, and Families. 

My name is Dr. Harry Cecil. In oy "portion of the Cescimony, I would 
like CO focus on Che Clinical AspecC of SCress: Councry Scyle; and what 
our experiences is celling us in che rural area.' 

#1: The Farm place, wich all of ics oyscique of peace and Cranquilicy, 
has always been a highly' scr^ssful place to live and work. 

#2.: The Farm Family, chough some mighc claim ocherwise, is subject 

CO Che same problems as any ocher family in sociecy; e.g.; behaviorally 
disordered children, clinically depressed wives and alcohol abusing 
males* 

13: . Thac stress, on Che farta parcicUlarly at ics presenc ihordinac^ 

level, is crsacing dramacic increases in suicide races, and' concomitanc 
increases in ocher Dysfunccional Behavior. 

14: Thac farm families, because of cheir physical and culcural isolation, 
can more successfully hide and deny problems; and are resiscive 
CO oucside incerference. 

In Che firsc few monchs of our project, the 24 Hour Crisis Line has 
fielded in excess of 1,000 phone calls, 40Z of which are crisis calls from 
farm families. Of these, 50Z have requesced and. are receiving f ace-to-f ace 
contacc . 

Our firsc prioricy is co scabilize the existing crisis. However, 
our experience has been thac linking che farmer and family .wich financial, 
legal, job recraining, foodscamp, and ocher ancillary services has proven 
excremely beneficial in resolving che issue of scress ChaC broughc Che^. 
clienc co us in che firsc place. 

Finally, by using che Aggressive Cue reach Formac, we are able Co reach 
chose families chaC,hereCofore, have escaped nocice. 
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Our experience, «c this poinc, indicates chat our aervices arc being 
used Dore and BOre by Cooperacive Extension, /Legal Assistance, Dislocated 
Farmers Project, etc. because workers are recognizini^ stress issues of 
theii* clients. The cooperative atBosphere in Illinois, to keep farmers 
£roa ''Falling Through the Cracks," has been exemplary. 

Over the past few months, we have seen a steady increase of Direct 
Service Hours as the project becomes more recognized and acceptable. 

Utimately, we would like to smooth the way for the. farming community 
and the humsn services to meet in order to promote more acceptance by the 
farm families and more flexibility on the part of the service agencies. 

If we can accomplish, this, none of ua wtll hdve to look back with 
regret at ignoring the tragedy of I980's; namely the death, literally and 
figuratively, of thv: American Fcna Family. 
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Addendum to Prepared State?ients of Roger Hannan and Harry Cecil, Ph.D. 

COPING WITH AGRICULTURAL STRESS - EMOTIONAL AND FINANCIAL^ 
THE ILLINOIS EXPERIENCE 

The past few years have been difficult ones for farmers 
across the nation. Declining land values, falling prices, and 
shrinking export markets have resulted in increased stress - 
financial and emotional for many farm families. 

In Illinois, state government is not only helping farmers 
survive the financial pressures they face by creating debt 
restructuring and financial counseling programs but also to 
survive the emotional and psychological stress which threaten 
them. Consistent with Governor Thompson's pledge to work to 
save Illinois farm families, Illinois has developed a 
•comprehensive initiative of cross-referenced and complementary 
farm stress programs to help farmers and farm families through 
these difficult times. 

These programs result from the Innovations in Agriculture 
legislative package passed by the Illinois General Assembly and 
signed by Governor James R. Thompson in the fall of 1985 , 
Innovations in Agriculture provided for the creation of legal 
assistance, financial assistance and stress counseling programs 
forneedy Illinois farm families. 

A summary of Illinois' programs for coping with farm stress 
follows. 



ILLINOIS ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG DEPENDENCE ASSOCIATION 



Program Summary and History 

The Illinois Alcoholism and Drug Dependence Association 
(IAD DA) is a statewide, no n -profit, organization which serves on 
the advisory committee for the farm stress programs, 
representing substance abuse service providers. 

In Illinois, alcohol and other drug abuse 

prevention/treatment services a*:e provided by private, 
non-profit substance abuse programs, counselors in mental 
health centers and hospital chemical dependency programs. 
However, these community-based services have not always been 
utilized by many farmers wh.> have alcohol/drug problems. Many 
farmers are reluctant to aaek alcohol/drug counseling. The 
Cooperative Extension Service and other groups working with 
farmers saw the need to include substance abuse treatment as 
one part of the farm stress programs to ensure that farmers and 
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their CamiUes would be referred for counseling whenever they 
sought help tor stress and showed evidence of alcohol/drug 
problems. In addition, the Farm Resource Center outreach 
counselors are expected to refer troubled farmers and their 
families to community treatment programs. 



Funding 



The Illinois Department of Alcoholism and Substance Abuse 
will provide approximately ^63.4 million in fiscal 1987 to make 
prevention/treatment services available across the state. 
Eighty-four percent (84%) of the funding (J^53.2 million) comes 
from the Illinois* General Revenue Fund and the remainder is 
from the Federal Block Grant funds. 



Program Objectives 

The primary objectiver for treatment programs serving 
farmers and their families is • to help the alcohol/drug 
dependent person and his/her family recognize that alcohol 
and/or other drugs are creating family problems and -to help 
them begin the process of recovery. The treatment program 
activities available to farmers and their families vary across 
the state, however, basic components include: 

1) accepting referrals from Farm Resource Center 
outreach counselors and providing a thorough 
assessment of the alcohol/drug problem; 

2) providing education and counseling; and 

3) offering an orientation to Alcoholics Anonymous and 
Al-Anon . 



Program Activities 



In order to ensure the Farm Resource Center outreach 
counselors would be able to handle calls from people with 
substance abuse problems, lADDA assisted in planning the Farm 
Resource Center's Fiscal, year 1986 training program to include 
information about: 
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alcohol/other drug abuse and dependence symptoms; 

- family dynamics of addiction; 

- intervention/referral procedures; and 

- identification of treatment resources, 

in Fiscal Year 1986 lADDA provided information about the 
farm stress program to the substance abuse field. 

During Fiscal Year 1987 lADDA will encourage the Farm 
Resource Center to document referrals to alcohol and drug abuse 
treatment centers as well as instances where waiting lists for 
alcohol/drug service c hamper thereferralprocess- 



Case Study 



The Huma n Service Center offers a support group for family 
members of de velopmen t a X ly disabled individuals. Within such a 
group, one woman expressed concern about a family member who 
was voicing suicidal thoughts. She identified farm financial 
problems as the chief cause of that person's problem and 
expressed a willingness to participate in family counseling. 

The Human Service Center counselor contacted the Fe^rm 
Resource Center for assistance because the counselor realized 
that the family needed concrete answers in addition to crisis 
intervention and f a mi ly couns e I i ng . The Human Service Center 
counselor and outreach counselor conducted a 3oint home visit 
to the woman and her family. As a result, the- family obtained 
financial/legal assistance for. its financial problems as well 
as continued family counseling for the emotipnal/stress 
problems they were experiencing. 



Contact Person 



James E. Long, Executive Director 

Illinois Alcoholism ' and Drug Dependence Association 
628 East Adams Street, Suite 204 
Springfield, IL 62701 
(217) 528-7335 
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farm resource center 
stress; country style 

Program Summary and History 



The catalyst for the creation of the farm stress counseling 
program in Illinois was the comments of a Western Kentucky 
legislator in February 1985. The idea of providing stress 
counseling to farmers rapidly gained support in Illinois and by 
March, Governor Thompson's .Office was hosting meetings to 
examine the proposal for a Stress: Country Style program. By 
hosting the meetings, the Governor's Office provided 
credibility to the program promoters when they extended 
invitations to other key players to join in the discussions 
concerning the development of a farm stress program in 
Illinois. A concerted effort was made to engage key 
policymakers in the areas of mental health, alcohol and 
substance abuse. Cooperative Extension, economic development, 
the Department of Agriculcure arrd statewide associations for 
mental health inthese discussions. 

Another factor influencing the creation, of the Stress: 
Country Style program was the Farm Aid toncert which took place 
the weekend after the final pr og r a m / pr oposa 1 was presented to 
Governor Thompson'sChiefofStaff. / 



During the publicity and fanfare surrounding the Farm Aid 
Concert, the Governor met with farmers, Carm leaders, and 
others to discuss ways to impact the problem in Illinois. At 
one meeting the Governor heard an empassioned plea to include a 
mental health component in any proposal, he presented to the 
legislature. When the Governor ch/ecked with his staff, he was 
given the Stress: Country Style / proposal to consider. After 
he reviewed it, it was accepted /and placed in the Governor's 
Innovations in Agriculture 1985 legislative proposal. 

Stress: Country Style is formulated on the premise that 
farmers and farm families mi|'st be reached in their own 
environment. The program consists of a statewide 800 crisis 
line number to provide aroundjithe-clbck assistance to farmers 
as well as a "face-to-face" outreach component. The Stress: 
Country Style program has 18 outreach counselors to work 
towards crisis resolution with/ farmers and farm families across 
the state, in order to maximize the organizational structure 
of the program, outreach counselors are matched with the nine 

/ 
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Illinois Cooperative Extension regions. Each outreach 

counselor serves a number of counties within a Cooperative 
Extension region. This prog ram ma tic. structure allows stress: 
Country Style to provide troubled farm families with 24 hour 
immediate access to counselors as well as same day on site 
attention that < per sonal crises <3emand. 

t -. . , . 

The Illinois Association of Community Mental Health 
Agencies (lACMHA) has been ah important coor di na tor . of the 
Stress : Country Style program. lACMHA served as the convenor 
and facilitator of the steering committee which helped create 
the Stress : Country Style program. lACMHA als^o supports the 
operation of the program by providing (Jay-long educational 
meetings focusing on farm stress issues, the farm crisis and 
the Stress: Country Style program across the state. The 
Association has additionally produced television and radio 
spots as well as brochures on farm stress issues and the 
Stress: Country Style. 800 assistance hotline service. 

Fund i ng 

TO enhance acceptance of this program by farmers and farm 
families, the State . of Illinois funds Stress: Country Style 
through the Illinois Department of Agriculture. Thus, it can 
honestly be stated that this is an agricultural intervention 
effort. The program was funded for its first eight months at a 
level of ^763,000. The first eight months of funding included 
$160,000 for public service announcements, brochures, and 
training workshops for community mental health centers and 
cooperative extension advisors. The balance of the $603,000 
appropriation was for the direct service components of the 
program. 



Program Objectives 

The major programmatic objectives of the Stress: Country 
Style program are: 

1) to provide an intervention strategy to prevent farmer 
suicides and other major dysfunctional behavior; 

2) to educate the farm community to the appropriateness 
of utilizing human service programs, in the same 
manner as the non-rural population; and 

3) to encourage the existing mental health and substance 
abuse agencies to become more oriented in their 
service delivery to the needs of farm families. 
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Proqram Activities 

During the first three weeks of activity, the outreach 
counselors interviewed cooperative* extension staff-, ministers* 
bank lenders, agribusiness owners, fanm organizations, and real 
estate and governmental agencies* A total of .1,191 interviews 
were completed throughout the state. 

These interviews were designed to acquire baseline data on 
farm families' perceptions of stress and mental health 
programs* It also'disseminated information about the Stress: 
Country Style program to the people who have the most frequent 
contact with farm families. The interviews additionally helped 
the outreach counselors become more familiar with their own 
agri-communities. 

Brochures, posters, and informational materials have also 
been distributed at a variety of farm-related, gather ings This 
is an on-going program activity geared toward enlisting support 
of the rural community, opening referral mechanisms, and 
increasing community awareness to the depth of the farm stress 
problem • 

During the first five months of the program there has been 
a steady irtcreaee in direct service contacts. Over 1,100 calls 
have been received through the 800 numberhotline, with 40% of 
these actual crisis calls. Sixty percent of the calls came 
from the farmer himself and 40% from members of the farm family 
other than the farmer himself. 



Case Study 



Joe, 64, is a recent widower, living alone on a family 
farm of 400 acres. He is living in the modest frame farm house 
in which he was born. Joe drives a ten year old vehicle and 
operates 30 year old farm equipment that he maintains himself. 

Joe had open heart surgery four years ago with no health 
insurance, and is paying it off each month. He also had 
previous surgery for which he has had to pay for personally. 
Joe lives off social security and his farm is mortgaged to FmHA 
and a local bank. Joe owes 2^150, 000 and has not been able to 
make • his full payments the last two years. Joe's crops were 
destroyed by a June flood and he has had to replant three 
times. Later, drought further harmed his replanted crops. Joe 
farms his 400 acres by himself against his doctor's advice but 
he cannot afford help. ' 
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On one loan to FmHA, Joe. is . paying .16% interest. This 
Interest rate cannot- be reduced* Joe's request to have his 
loans restructured by FmHA has. been denied. He has appealed 
this decision. The appeal hearing was. held at the e|,nd of June 
and he is awaiting response* 

Stress: Country Style's contact with Joe came through a 
community referral. Our assessment of joe was that he was 
depressed, angry, anxious and' was having difficulty sorting out 
his options, stress: Country Style assisted Joe in reviewing 
resources and .options available to him- Rural ; Route* was 
contacted, he was encouraged; tn apply for food, stamps and 
referred to Illinois South, a regional advocacy and assistance 
organization, which provided some Farm Aid money and assisted 
him in preparing for his appeal with FmHA. Joe has also been 
in contact with his Congressman.* Joe has become better able to 
make the decisions he must make during the next several months 
through his participation in the stress: Country Style program* 



contact Person 



Roger Hannan 
Farm Resources Center 
1001 Washington 
Cairo, IL 62914 
(618) 734-2665. 



ILLINOIS EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
PROGRAM FOR DISLOCATED FARM FAMILIES 



Program Summary and History 

Illinois benefited from- the existing Job Training 
Partnership Act network in developing an employment and 
training program to serve dislocated farm workers and 
families* When the need to offer employment and training 
services to the farm population emerged, Illinois .had a program 
in place that could begin serving eligible farm families and 
farm workers immediately. However, a major portion of the JTPA 
employment and training funds allocated for dislocated workers 
in Illinois were either expended or were designated for 
expenditure for dislocated workers already enrolled in the 
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program. This allrtwed little opportunity for new enrollees, 
including farm individuals, to participab'e in the current 
program. Therefore, the State of Illinois funded an employment 
and training program speci f i cally ' f or farmers. 



Illinois ' employment and job training program foe farmers 
is funded by a ^2 million General Revenue Fund appropriation. 



The objective of the job training program is to assist 
farmers gain job training and experience and thereby assist 
them in transitioning from on-farm to off-farm emplcment. 



Through the existing J TP A network the dislocated farm 
worker may receive employment' and training services such as 
assessment and testing of skill levels; vocational, personal, 
and financial counseling; resume writing assistance; job search 
training; job interview preparation^ classroom training for a 
new job or "refreshe.r" training for/ a , Camil iar skill area as 
well as on-the-job training- opportunities. 

Presently, Illinois has 19 dislocated worker centers 
throughout the state that are capable of providing employment 
and training services to dislocated workers and their farm 
families. Seven of the 19 dislocated worker centers have 
specific dislocated farm family and nther farm worker programs 
funded from the GRF monies. There are four (4) other JTPA 
Service Delivery Areas (SDA) that also have specific dislocated 
farm family and other farm worker programs and are located in 
areas of the state that have been determined to have the 
greatest number of potential dislocated farm families. The 11 
programs together plan to serve 1,100 farm individuals. 



Fund ing 



Pr 



ogram Objectives 



Program Activities 
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Case Study 



Paul was the sixth and last generation to worK his family 
farm. This twenty-nine year old man grew up with the goal of 
working next to his father and grandfather in their grain and 
livestock farming business.. Unfortunately, his family lost its 
farm. 



When Paul entered the dislocated , worker program he was 
depressed, disillusioned and operating under a heavy sense of 
guilt. Although college educated in farm management, he felt 
guilty that he was not able to save his family's farm. 

Paul attended Black Hawk College's assessment class, which 
give him direction in retraining, market research and decision 
making-. He then attended .Black Hawk College for computer 
programming and moved off the fa.rm to Moline, obtaining a part 
time job. In the Spring of 1985, he completed twelve semester 
hours of study, receiving straight A's. He accomplished this 
in spite of a recurring eye . problem due to diabetes. Between 
the spring and summer semester, Paul had surgery to remove one 
eye. in spite of these difficulties, he went back to school 
and to work within a week after surgery. Paul is keeping his 
positive attitude and is enjoying life. Paul has praised the 
dislocated farmers program in assisting him to move ahead with 
his life. 



Contact Person 



Tom Mullens 

Department of. Commerce and 

Community Affairs 
620 East Adams Street 
6th Floor 

Springfield, Illinois 62701. 



ILLINOIS FARM LEGAL ASSISTANCE FOUNDATION, INC. 



Program Summary and History 



Many Illinois farmers are unable to afford necessary legal 
services to deal with special legaJLj needs arising from the 
difficult farm economy. The Innovation in Agriculture program 
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authorlzed the Department oC Agriculture to make a grant to the 
Illinois Farm Legal Assistance Foundation to provide legal 
assistance to these Illinois farmers* - 

In October 1985, a member of Governor Thomp son's legal 
staff, Carl Draper, requested an appearance before a regular 
meeting of the Board of Governors of the Illinois State Bar 
Association (ISBA). Mr. Draper described the need for a legal 
services program for the state *s farmers and asked for ISBA 
involvement if legislation could be passed. 

The ISBA Board of Governors agreed and relied on its 
Agricultural Law Committee to participate with government 
entities in developing a program proposal. 

Also before passage of legislation, the ISBA Agricultural 
Law Committee and ISBA staff drafted articles of incorporation 
and bylaws for the Illinois Farm Legal Assistance Foundation. 
Once legislation was passed and signed, the ISBA Board of 
Governors approved the creation of the Illinois Farm .Legal 
Assistance Foundation (XFLAF) and ratified ISBA President Fred 
Lane's appointment of the seven -member Board of Directors. 

The Foundation 's initial concern was the implementation of 
the lawyer referral service as quickly as possible. The Board 
of Directors met on January 2 and adopted a service level of up 
to seven hours per eligible farmer and a compensation for 
participating lawyers at ^45 an hour. The program included a 
^5 an hour charge to the farmer after the first hour of 
counseling at no charge. 

The Foundation was then ready to tackle the monumental task 
of quickly developing the rules and application for lawyer 
participation, public information- material and the necessary 
referral forms and voucher. All of this material had to be in 
place before the farm lawyer referral service could accept its 
first phone call . 

ISBA staff prepared drafts and redrafts of these items for 
review by the Board at the many meetings held for this 
purpose. Final drafts were finally ready at the end of 
January. Large quantities of the' Farm Lawyer Referral Service 
(FLRS) brochures were printed in record time for mailing to 
lawyers and farmers and to be able for the Cooperative 
Extension Service Telenet program on February 6 describing 
IFLAF, Rural Route and the Farm Resource Center. 

While the process of obtaining a toll-free phone line, 
computer equipment ' and ' other necessary facilities at the 
Illinois BarCenter was progressing, the interviewing process 
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was also underway for hiring and training a staff person to 
answer the FURS phone which was scheduled to begin service 
February 7t 

The Farm Lawyer Referral Service officially began operation 
February 7, 1986, and responded to 43 calls the first dayt 



Funding 

The Illinois Farm Legal Assistance Foundation is funded 
through the Illinois Department of Agriculture. For the first 
half year of its existence the Foundation received an 
appropriation of ^7 50,000, The Foundation has committed 
^500,000 for payment of lawyers for services rendered to 
farmers under the program* 

Remaining funds are allocated for the purposes of training 
lawyers, legislative analysis, the development of library and 
informational materials and other projects* 



Program Objectives 



The objective of the Illinois Farm Legal Assistance 
Foundation is to provide low cost, professional legal advise to 
Illinois farmers in need of counsel due to financial and other 
difficulties* 



Program Activities 

A farmer meeting the eligibility requirements for the 
program may receive up to seven hours of legal services in a 
12- mo nth period from a participating lawyer* The first hour is 
free to the farmer, and the remaining six hours will be 
provided to the farmer at a charge of not more than ^5 an 
hour* The participating lawyer received ^45 an hour from IFLAF* 

To be eligible to receive services from the Foundation, a 
person must meet all of the following requirements: 

1* be a resident of -the state of Illinois; 

2* be a farmer (a farmer is a person who had gross 
income from farming on last year's tax return of not 
less than 60%); 
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3 i have a debt-bo-asseb cahio of 50% oc greater; and 

4. have need for lawyer consultation because of pending 
or anticipated legal action due to financial problems 
arising from farming. 

A farmer may choose a lawyer he or she knows as long as the 
lawyer has signed up to participate in the program or be 
referred to a lawyer participating in the program by the Farm 
Lawyer Referral Service (FLRS). 

Lawyers who wish to participate in the program must agree 
to provide the seven hours of legal services as described 
above, must be in good standing before the Bar of Illinois and 
must carry professional liability insurance. ' A signed 
application is required. A participant-la wyer shall not 
receive more than ^4,000 from IFLAF in a 12-month period^ and a 
law firm shall not receive more than ^12,000 from IFLAF in a 
1^ month period whichever is less. 

.Contact must be made with the FLRS by the farmer or the 
lawyer so that the necessary information and certification 
reports can be processed. Once a referral has been made, the 
farmer receives a confirmation notice and the public 
information brochure. The lawyer receives the certification 
report which must be completed and returned before a voucher is 
provid ed . 

The FLRS is open Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 4:45 
p.m. By calling the toll-free number (800/35 2-7878), the 
farmer (or lawyer) reaches the FLRS clerk who is able to 
provide direct service to the caller. The farmer is given the 
eligibility requirements and asked if he/she meets those 
requirements. If the farmer indicates he/she meets the 
eligibility requirements, an explanation of the seven hours is 
given. The farmer must then give his/her name, address and 
social security number. The farmer is asked if there is a 
particular lawyer he/she wishes to consult. If the lawyer 
requested is a participating lawyer, the farmer is advised to 
contact the lawyer advising he/she has been referred by the 
FLRS. If the lawyer requested has not signed up for the 
program, the IFLAF will contact the lawyer to determine if 
he /She will participate or make a referral. If the farmer does 
not know a lawyer he/she wants to see, the FLRS will select a 
participating lawyer for the farmer. 

A confirmation notice and brochure are mailed to the 

farmer, and a certification report is mailed to the lawyer. 

The lawyer is required to return the certification report 

within 14 days indicating if the farmer is eligible and if 
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services will be provided under hhe program. Vouchers are sent 
bo the lawyer upon receipt of the certification report 
indicating eligibility. The voucher must be returned for 
payment. Seven hours of service of ^315 is encumbered once a 
referral is made and until the certification is returned 
indicating ineligibility or the voucher is returned indicating 
number of hours provided no further services are to be provided. 

From February 7 through May 30, 1986, a total of 1,309 
calls were received with 697 of those calls resulting in actual 
referrals. Of the 553 certification reports returned, 453 
farmers have received the full seven hours of services and 63 
farmers have received 255.49 hours of service, and 24 will 
receive additional services up ho the full seven hours. A 
total of 967.25 hours have been paid or ^13,526.47. In 
addition to the hours paid, 3,029.63 hours or ^136,333.37 is 
still encumbered. 

The lawyer response to participation in the program has 
been excellent. A total of 694 lawyers in 90 counties signed 
up for the program. _ 

The types of calls received ranged from farmers who have 
never used a lawyer before to those who are already involved in 
lengthy foreclosures or bankruptcy p r oc e ed i >)g s . In the first 
weeks of operation, the IFLAF experienced calls from farmers 
who just wanted to know how the program worked. More recently 
farmers seem mo re inclined to proceed immediately with the 
referral. There seems to be more willingness on the part of 
farmers to obtain legal assistance because of this program. 
The vouchers returned by the lawyers demonstrate efforts to 
provide a wide range of services including alternatives to 
bankruptcy, the development of financial statements and review 
and negotiation of loan agreements. A review of vouchers 
returned indicates that many farmers will likely require legal 
assistance beyond the seven hours provided under the program, 
and some farmers' prob^lems can be resolved in less time. As 
time goes on, more and more vouchers returned are for the full 
seven hours . 

Lawyers spending time with farm clients referred through 
the Service only to discover there is a conflict of interest or 
the need to refer the farmer to a more experienced lawyer are 
many times providing that time at no charge to the farmer or to 
IFLAF. One lawyer has provided seven hours of services to two 
clients In a "rather fragile restructuring process" and has 
advised IFLAF that substantially more time will be involved for 
which he does not expect to bill the clients. 
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Contact Person 
Car 1 Draper 

Counsel to, the Governor 
.202 State House 
Springfield, IL 6270 6 
(202) 782-5611 



ILLINOIS COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 
RURAL ROUTE PROGRAM 



P rogram Summary and. History 

Illinois farm families continue to experience severe 
financial problems caused, primarily by low commodity prices .and 
high interest rates. The value of farm land has decreased .and 
this change also has had its impact on financial statements, 
and consequently, on the.ability of farmers to, secure adequate 
credit. These problems are cqmpounded by a lack of 
understanding of financial reco.rds, procecJures for. evaluating 
investments, and personal financial planning. There is'.' a 
critical need for educational programs .which will improve the 
financial management skills of farm operators. However, 
financially distressed farmers tend to avoid public settings 
where farm financial matters are discussed, even those 
educational meetings designed to help them deal with their 
problems. Different strategies have to .be employed if these 
farm families aretobehelped*. 

The catalyst that helped to. create the Illinois Cooperative 
Extension Service program called Rural Route was an ^87,500 
competitive grant from the Extension Service, US DA. The grant 
made it possible to begin the innovative approach that ICES has 
used in working with financially distressed farm families. The 
programbeganMarchl, 1985. 



Funding 

The. Illinois Cooperative Extension Service is funded by the 
State of Illinois through annual appropriations . in addition to 
money received from the federal government and from, local 
cooperating groups. The specifically earmarked funding 
received by the Illinois Cooperative Extension Service from the 
State of Illinois for the support of Rural Route for the 
current (1987) fiscal year cotals ^500,000. 
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Proqram Objectives 



•The objectives 6f the Rural Houte program of the Illinois 

Cooperative Extension Service are to: ' 

> ■ ' { '.1 • ■ , " .' \ r . ■■ 

(1) improve the" ; financial planning and decision -making 
capabilities of Illinois farm families and to' help farm 
families to set attainable goals; 

■ : • I ' • .i 

(2) assist farm families in dealing effectively with farm 
financialstress; 

(3) facilitate coordination ■ of public services to financially 
stressed farm families; ' ' " « 



(4) provide legal education to attorneys involved in helping 
financially stressed farm families' resolve legal problems;" 
and 

(5) to provide legal alternatives information to farmers in 
financialdifficulty, 



Program Activities 



The programmatic components of Rural Route are many and 
include : 

Rural Route Hotline ' 

ICES' operates a toll-free telephone answering service. 
Persons calling the Rural Route hotline rdceive confidential 
assistance from regular members of the professional field staff 
of the cooperative Extension Service, A professional staff 
member in Champaign-Urbana commits one half time to the 
coordination of hotline activities. One or two Extension 
advisers (depending on the anticipated volume of calls) come to 
campus each working day from their regular field assignments to 
handle hotline calls. The scheduling of staff is handled by 
the hotline coordinator, although individual staff members 
participate in this assignment on a voluntary basis. 
Approximately two full-time equivalent staff members have been 
required to staff the Rural Route hotline ov'o'r ' the past 16 
months. Issues arising during the calls are either handled by 
the . advisor on the spot or a referral is made. Preliminary 
information obtained during the incoming call is relayed,, to a 
field counselor either at one of four regional Farm Financial 
Stress centers or to an adviser in a county Extension office. 
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Upon receiving these referrals, the staff maKes arrangements 
with the farm family for face-to-face counseling sessions. If 
the subject of the call coming to the Rural Route Hotline 
appears to be such that .the caller should be helped first by a 
stress counselor associated with the Farm Resources Center, 
arrangements are made for the person to be called by a stress 
counselor. If the issue appears to be primarily one .that 
should be dealt with by personnel of the Illinois Farm Legal 
Assistance Foundation, similar arrangements, are made, to refer 
the caller to that service. 

The total number of calls received on totaled Rural Route 
Hotline from March 1, 1985 to June 30, 1986 totaled 2,017; an 
average of 126 calls a month or 6 calls each working day. of the, 
project. Some 1 , 553 (77%) of these calls were ;:eferred to the 
regional Farm Financial Stress Centers, to county Extension 
offices or to, others. The remainder of the calls were, dealt 
with by the advisers who answered the incoming calls. 



Regional Farm Financial Stress Centers 

Four Financial Stress Centers have been created at the 
existing regional offices of the Illinois Cooperative Extension 
Service in Macomb, Benton," Dixon and Springfield. Four 
professional advisers with a high level of expertise in farm 
financial counseling have been e;nployed to give leadership to 
the activities out of these centers. County Extension Advisers 
in Agriculture and Home Economics rotate into the centers on a 
need basis to assist the Financial Stress Counselors in working 
with clientele. The regional stress centers were set up to 
accommodate the anticipated need of farm families. for 
confidentiality. it was felt that many farm families would^. 
prefer g.oing to a place where they .would not likely be known. 
It was thought that they would prefer meeting with Extension 
staff members who were not their regular contact persons". 

The Illinois Cooperative Extension Service also continues 
to operate counseling services in county offices and at its 
regional financial stress centers. A survey is currently being 
tabulated on .the counseling activities of^ ICES professional 
field staff. These data will be available during FY 1987, In 
excess of 100 farm families have been assisted through 
one-on-one counseling at the Benton Center and approximately 
600 assisted at the Macomb .Center, The othe;: two centers are 
just beginning their operations. 
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Counselors have helped farm families to prepare and analyze 
financial statements, to explore alternative strategies for 
restructuring debt, cost contain me nt and off-farm employ me nt, 
establish attainable farm and family - goals and deal -with 
personal and family stresses and emotionalneeds. 



Financial Counseling in County Extension Offices 

The- roughly 100 county offices of ' the Illinois Cooperative 
Extension Service have been designated as places tot distressed 
farm families to write, call, or visit to receive assistance 
and financial counseling* Farm families may visit a county 
off ice ot.ier than the one in their county* In some< cases, 
advisers arrange to visit themat their farm. ' 

A considerable amount of one-on-one counseling has taken 
place both in county offices and in the offices of State 
Extension Specialists. A survey is being conducted currently 
by the ICES Impact Evaluation Specialist to ascertain with some 
accuracy just how much counseling is taking place. Early 
estimates place the number having received direct counseling 
assistance in excess of 2,000 farm families. More accurate 
data will be available later in FY 1987. 

One adviser has reported on intensive counseling with 33 
farm families. He made some follow-up contacts with 29 of the 
families. Of this total, 22 indicated that they were being 
forced to resolve t he i r ' f i na nc i a 1 situation. Seven reported 
that they were concerned about their financial situations, but 
that no one beyond their farm was forcing them to do anything 
about it. The actions taken by the 22 farm families were a 
direct response to pressure from creditors. The pressure 
included expressed possibilities of foreclosure, refusal of 
credit, refusal of services or sale of production inputs and 
refusal to allow continued use of leased land. 

Farm families who received counseling took action shortly 
after the counseling concluded. Six had moved to resolve their 
problems within one week after the counseling. Fourteen took 
their first" action within a month of the counseling. The other 
nine took action within three months* All 29 decided to do 
something to improve their situations following the 
counseling. It is believed that these statistics. are 
representative of the experience of the entire counseling 
prog ram. 
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Facm Business Farm Management Se c v i c es ( FBFM ) 



• The Illinois .Cooperative 
approximately 30 pcofe^ssional 
cooperating facmecs in keeping 
business cecocds. An additional 



Extension Service has 
staff membecs who assist. 

and analyzing theic facm 
iO FBFM Field men, who work 



directly foe the associations, also conduct similar 
activities. Summaries of farm business records provide an> 
important source of information for research reports prepared 
by the college. Although this activity is not formally thought 
of as being part of Rural Route, FBFH data provide the basis 
for much . that is being taught on f^Mm firiiincial management, to 
financially stressed , farm families* FBFM ..cjerves as a referral 
point '.for farmers into Rural route activities and the. FBFM 
staff.: also participate in appropriate ways in the various 
counseling and teaching activities. 



Works hops. Short Courses and Seminars 



The Illinois Cooperative Extension 
variety of workshops, short coursers and 
places around the state each year, 
activities deal with the issues of farm 
family stress and family 
may be considered to be a 



Service provides a 
seminars at strategic 
A number of these 
financial management, 
resource; management. As suchr they 
part of the Rural Route program. The 



intent of the group activities is to provide farm families the 
ski-ll^s .they will need to manage their farm businesses and 
effectively utilize their farm resources in the years ahead. 



Master Farm Accountants 



The problem of one-on-one counseling, and even to some 
extent group teaching, is that too few people are reached. 
This can be dealt with to some, degree with publications and 
self -paced teaching materials. But complicated tasks such as 
those involved in farm financial management are not likely to 
be accomplished without some outside intervention, ICES has 
had considerable success over the years in using volunteer 
teachers to extend its outreach. 
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Thousands of adults give of their time to make the 4-H 
program possible* ' Likewise, Master Gardeners and Master 
Canners in many counties volunteer their time to the Extension 
Service so that others may benefit from their expertise* CBS 
provides special training to these Individuals as well as a 
variety of support services* 

The Rural Route program is expanding its outreach to farm' 
families by the creation of a corps of Master Farm Accountants, 
who will serve on a volunteer ^basis* The program has been 
pilot tested In two Illinois counties to date* The intent is,,' 
to reach approximately 10,000 farm families In group teaching 
settings* Farmers are being taught by these, volunteer Master 
Farm Accountants how to prepare balance sheets^ . income- 
statements and cash-flow projections in workshops entitled 
"Your Financial Condition*" 



Preparation of Teaching Materials 



A normal responsibility of the more than 80 full-time 
equivalent subject-matter specialists of the Illinois 
Co operative Extension Service is preparation of teaching 
materials* These take a variety of forms, including 
single-concept fact sheets, publications, slide sets, audio 
tapes, video tapes and computet: programs. All of these are in 
addition to the development of teaching manuals for use by the 
Extension field staff and other, professionals* Preparation of 
teaching materials in support of Rural Route activities is 
essential to the success of the total project* 



Legal Education 



An additional focus of the Rural Route program is legal 
education* The legal education program within Rural Route 
provides information to farm families on legal aspects of farm 
businesses* It helps them to understand some of the legal 
alternatives available to financially stressed farm families* 
It provides information in separate educational settings to a 
farm clientele as ;;ell as to attorneys who want to keep up with 
the latest developments in their field* Rural Route staff also 
refer clientele to the services of the Illinois Farm Legal 
Assistance Foundation, 
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The Rjc-il Route program depends for. the most parte. on r.he 
permanent st a it of the' Illinois Cooperative Extension Service.. 
Three full-time field staff members and one- part-time person 
have been added : to the basic field staff.. One • computer 
programmer has been employed in the cen t r a 1 co mp u t e r office and 
1.5 full-time equivalent support staff, has been-added to the 
Department of Agricultural Economics. A half-time coordinator 
for- the Rural Route hotline has been employed. The majorityof 
Rural-Route work is being carried on by existing staff. ■ This* 
is* one of the major accomplishments of the project and is 
possible because of massive shifts in the p r i o r i t i e s ' o f the 
staff and the organization. It > has succeeded because 
substantial amounts of- in-service education we r e - p r o v id ed to 
the field staff by state extension specialists and by other 
spec ia 1 i s ts assoc i av ed w i t h coope r a t i ng groups. 

The Rural Route program focuses on people and families not 
farms. Some Illinois farms will - be lost, but this does not 
mean that families need be lost. It appears from records of 
counseling sessions that the following estimates are. holding 
true: 

Approximately 10 percent of the farm families who come for 
help' have debt' problems that, ' are being resolved by 
rescheduling their indebtedness. '/ 

■ ■ ' • fA 

Approximately 50 percent of Che farm families counseled can 
resolve "their financial problems through a combination of 
activities including careful budgeting, rescheduling of 
debt, cooperatibn of financial institutions and legal 
guidance. - v ■■ 

Approximately 35 percent of the farm families served are in 
really serious financial difficulty. It is not likely they 
willbeabletocontinueinfarming. 

Approximately 5 percent of the farm families counseled are 
a 1 r e ady in ba n k r up t cy . 



■ Case- Study * 

When a grain and livestock farmer first contacted Rural 
Route, his operation had recorded farm operating losses of 
^108,500 in the previous two years. Interest expenses were 44 
percent of the value of farm production. 
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With the help of Rural Rrutie financial counselors, the 
family decided to sell 150 acres for a total gross sale value 
of :f352, 500 » The family also was able to renegotiate a lower, 
interest rate on its remaining land. 

Working with Rural Route counselor s# tl?e family has come to 
realize that farm cannot support three ^families (parents and 
t he i r two sons). Other employment alternatives are" being 
explored. The family also has begun a detailed analysis of the 
swine operation. Rural Route counselors report that the 
chances of this farm family being able to remain on the farm 
have been greatly enhanced. 



Contact Pe rso n 



Peter D, Bloome 

Assistant Director 

Cooperative Ex tension Service 

Universityof Illinois 

116 Mumford Hall 

1301 West Gregory Drive 

Urbana, IL 61801 
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PROGRAM COORDINATION AND INTERACTION 



A unique and innovative feature of the Illinois response to 
the agricultural stress problem confronting many of the state's 
farmers is the coordination and interaction of the financial, 
personal and legal services offered by the state to farmers. 

The Illinois Alcoholism and Drug Dependence Association, 
the Farm Resource Center, the Department of Commerce and 
Community Affairs, the Illinois Farm Legal Assistance 
Foundation and the Illinois Cooperative Extension Service are 
not only all apprised of each other's actions and programs but 
are also actively refer clients to each other's services. 
Coordination between the programs is often enhanced by 
organizational overlap. The Stress: Country Style program, for 
example, utilizes the same regional boundaries as the Illinois 
Cooperative Extension Service which helps the two organizations 
interface. The 800 crisis number operated by the Farm Resource 
Center has the addresses, telephoiie numbers and the names of 
the appropriate contact people for the other support agencies 
involved in fighting agricultural stress. Program coordination 
in the agricultural sector in Illinois also extends to programs 
not listed in this report. The JTPA dislocated wo r ke r / f a r me r 
training program administered by the Department of Commerce and 
Community Affairs for example, cooperates with a multitude of 
additional agencies also involved in the areas of wo r k e r / f a r me r 
ret raining . 

This cooperation and coordination ensures that the farmers 
and farm families in Illinois are made aware of the multitude 
of services available to them and also guarantees that the 
total needs of farmers are met without unnecessary bureaucratic 
duplication of services. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. DEADMOND, VICE PRESIDENT, 
IOWA-ILLINOIS HEALTH CARE ALLIANCE 
Mr. Deadmond. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Fm Bill Deadmond, vice chairman of the lowa-IIIinois Health 
Care Alliance. 

On behalf of the Alliance, thank you for the opportunity to 
pr^ent to you information contained in our recently completed 
study of the health care needs of the unemployed in our area. The 
Alhance is the designated health systems agency for three counties 
in western Illinois and two coimties in eastern Iowa. 

Our area has been particularly hard hit by the recession in the. 
a^cultural and farm implement industries. The Alliance deter- 
mmed that it would be appropriate to assess the impact of the eco- 
nomic situation on the health status of those who have lost their 
jobs, including their access and use of health care services. 

Therefore, with support from local government, labor, employers, 
and health and human services providers, the Alliance conducted a 
year-long study of the extent of unemployment in the area, health 
resources available to the unemployed, and the impact of unem- 
ployment on a person's health and access to services. The impact of 
unemployment obviously affects not only the unemployed individ- 
um, but spouses, children and other family members as well. 

Perhaps the most interesting find of the study was the differ- 
ences m response to our survey from those who were unemployed a 
year or less^and we've referred to those as the short-term unem- 
ployed— and those who were unemployed for 3 years or more— the 
long-term unemployed. The people responding in both categories 
were generally in the same age group for the most part, ages 30 to 
39, with average income of $10,000 or less, had school aged children 
and: were white males. 

_ While most had health insurance while working at the time of 
the survey over half reported no insurance. More of the long-term 
unemployed lacked health insurance than the short-term unem- 
ployed were likely to still be covered ifrom the previous em- 
ployers. Of^those who still had insurance, most reported that their 
coverage was not as good as when they were working. 
^ Health status also suffered because of unemployment and per- 
haps lack of health insurance resulting in delays, in seeking health 
care. ThiB finding recently was verified by our hospital administra- 
tors who reported that the uninsured tend to delay seeking care 
until their condition is so severe that they require lengthy, costly 
hospitalization. More of the long-term unemployed reported their 
health as bemg fair or poor, than did the short-term unemployed, 
rwice as many long-term unemployed reported that their health 
had gotten worse since they lost their jobs. They also reported a 
higher incidence of chronic health conditions. 

These results correspond to a lessened tendency to have health 
insurance, reported changes in sources of health care due to unem-, 
ployment and less frequent use of services. Most respondents re- 
ported having deferred spending for other things in order to pay 
for health care. f j 
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The major problems in the Quad Cities area do not appear to be 
related to access to physicians or hospital care. All indications are 
that the physicians and hospitals in our area continue to be willing 
to carle for those who cannot pay. However, many unemployed are 
either unaware of this, or because of pride are delaying seeking 
services. 

Our study did reveal a need to expand mental health stress re- 
duction and support group services for the unemployed. Transpor- 
tation to care was an issue in rural areas as was financial access to 
primary health care and prevention services. More information 
about available resources was cited as a need in all five counties. 
The greatest access issue, however, was that of pajdng for prescrip- 
tion drugs, eyeglasses hearing aids, dental care, and so on. 

I would consider. this the m£gor problem area exclusive of the 
broader issue of health insurance coverage for the medically indi- 
gent. 

After all, a child with bad teeth due to lack of dental care or im- 
proper nutrition has a handicap for life. A child who cannot read 
because of poor vision cannot learn in school. An adult who has 
high blood pressure but cannot afford the medication may be dead. 
An unemployed parent, frustrated with attempts to find a job, may 
lose all hope and could kill himself or take out his rage on his 
family. We are surrounded by these problems all of which ulti- 
mately are economically based. , ' ' 

Our study estimates that there are 60,000 to 80,000 persons in 
our five-county area directly affected by the unemployment; one 
out of every four to fivie people. This number will grow in the next 
few months with the closing of two local J.I. Case plants and the 
inevitable ripple effect. More people are moving daily from the 
short-term unemployed category to that of the long-term unem- 
ployed, with a resulting negative impact on health status and 
access to services. ' ' 

Efforts now are underway to implement our stud^s recommen- 
dations. Many things we can do ourselves, but for others, we need- 
your help. Action must be taken at the State and national levels.: 
We are concentrating on better use of available local resources 
since we know that there is little likelihood of major new Federal 
and State programs to assist us. However, we cannot alone solve 
the health insurance question, nor can we finance the cost of 
needed health services and products not now covered by prival^ or 
public insurance. We cannot make up for the deep cuts being expe- 
rienced by human services. ' ; 

A copy of the recommendations contained in our study is at- 
tached to your copy of this statement. We need your help with 
some. Please consider seriously the need to develop a national 
health policy addressing the growing problem of medical indigency. 
We ask for assistance in resolving tlie complex issue of how to pay 
for nonphysician or hospital services including prescription drugs, 
eye care, dental care and other related services. 

We ask you to reaffirm the need to invest in people by looking 
carefully at the deep cuts being taken by the human services pro- 
grams. At a time when the needs in this area have never been 
greater, agencies providing these services to extremely needy 
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people are being forced to severely curtail programs or even go out 
of business entirely. 

Surely the gap between the haves and have-nots is growing 
^uvT'v ^ aware and concerned about the critical need to rees- 
tablish fiscal control over national expenditures. However, I do not 
beheve that this should be done at the expense of the most disad- 
vantaged m our midst: FinaUy, r ask your suppor^^^ legislation 
that will cpntmue the national health planning program now 
scheduled for extinction on September 30. Without this program of 
which the Alliaace is a part, there will be no voice in the communi- 
ty to raise up the health care issues such as those identified in our 
recent study. Our efforts are being duplicated by like agencies 
throughout the coimtry and merit your-, support. 
X I you for the opportunity to represent the Alliance here 

today. We welcome the bjpportunity to work with you in partner- 
ship to address the health care problems so evident in our area 

[Prepared statement of William Deadmond follows:] 
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Pbepared Statement of William L. Deadmond, Vice President, Iowa Ilunois 

Health Care Alliance , 

On behalf of the Alliance, thank ycu for the opportunity to present 
to you ixifoimatlon contained in our. recently completed study of the health 
care needs of the uneoployed in our area, Ihe Alliance is the design 
nated health systems agency for three counties in western Illinois and 
two counties in eastern Iowa. ' 

Our area has been paxtlcularly hard hit by . the recession in the agrl* 
cultural and farm implement industries. 'Che Alliance determined that it ' 
would be appropriate to assess the impact of the economic situation on the 
health status of those vte have lost their jobs, including their access 
and use of health care services, Therefore, with support from local govern- 
ment, labor, employers, and health and hunan services providers, the 
Alliance conducted a year-long studty of the extent of unemployment in the 
area, heaTth resources available to the uneoployed, and the impact of unem- 
ployment on a person's health and aiccess to services. The iji^)act of 
unemployment obviously affects not only the unenplpyed individual, but 
spouses, children and othpt family menijers as well. 

Perhaps the most interesting finding of the study was the difference 
in responses to our survey from those who were UDnenf>loyed a year or less 
(the short-term unemployed) and those who were unemployed for three years 
or more (the long-term unemployed). The peopV^ responding in both cate- 
gories were in the same age groi^ for the most part (ages 30-39) , with 
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an average incane of $10,000. or less, had school age childrtn and vere 
white males. While most had health Insurance vhile working, at the time 
of, the survey over half reported havit« no insurance. More of the long- 
term unemployed lacked health .insurance, than did tha short-term uncoployed. 
who were likely still to be. covered by their previous en|)loyers. Of tlwse 
who still had insurance, most reported that their coverage was rot as good, 
as itei they were working. ^ 

Health s'«:atus also suffered because of unen|}loyipent and, perhaps, 
lack of health insurance resultiJig in delays in seekiig health care. This 
finding recently was verified by ho^ital aciknlnistrators who report that 
the uninsured tend to delay seeking care until their cooditions ar^ so 
severe that they require lengthy, costly hospitalizations. More of the 
long-term unen5)loyed reported their tealth as being fair or poor than did 
the short-term xmemployed. IVice as many long-term unemployed reported that 
their health had gotten worse since they lost their jobs. They also reported 
a hi^r incidence of chronic health conditions. 

These results correspond to a lessened tendency to have health insurance, 
reported changes in sources of health care due to unonployment and less 
frequent use of services. Most respondents reported having deferred spendir^ 
for other thii\gs in order to pay for health care. 

The major problems in the Qpad Cities do not appear to related to access 
to physician or . hospital c^. All.»indications ar^ that physicians and 
hospitals continue to be willing to care for those who cannot pay. However, 
many of the unemployed either are unaware of this or because of pride delay 
seeking services. (Xir study did reveal a need to expand mental health, 
stress reductitxi and s\q>port group services for the unenployed. Transpor- 
tation to care was an issue in rural areas, as was financial access to 
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Prepared Statcment of Ann Abel, Director, Job Training Partnership, Danville 
Area Community Colt ege, Vermiuon County, IL 



The major problem effecting children, youth, and families in this 
county in east central Illinois is the lack of employment 
opport»>.nities , and all of the social ills that accompany 
unemployment , 

With a current uncimployment rate of 13% - which \s down from over 
20% two years ago, Vermilior; County is still suffering the harsh 
effects of the recession. The lack of job opportunities effects 
youth and families far beyond the obvious lack of adequate 
income. A general malaise sets in with many people who lack 
purpose in their lives - who have too much time and not enough to 
do. Without good role models or available jobs, disadvantaged 
youth develop little ambition. People begin to expect that the 
world, i.e. the government, owes them a living through various 
kinds of - public assistance.- And we do owe them a living 
through full employment. 

Full employment requires economic recovery and n^jw jobs. Economic 
development, job creation, and job training and retraining for 
available and new jobs are essential elements of the economic 
recovery effort in Vermilion County. Danville Area Community 
College has been the leader in the county-wide economic recovery 
effort over the past five years. 

In 1980, the College established a Business and Economic 
Institute, one of the first among community colleges in 
Illinois. The B&EI develops customized training progr:^:.-s and 
seminars for local business and industry. Business pe.ys for 
this training provided for their current employees. 

In 1981, DACC was instrumental in organizing the Danville 
Area Economic Development Corporation. Over $500,000 in local 
contributions was raised to establish this office, which is 
independent of the College . The Economic Development 
Corporation continues to operate on a $200,00 annual budget, 
nearly all private sector contributions. 

1982, DACC and the EDO gained the cooperation of local labor 
and management groups to organize the Danville Area Labor 
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Management CmmJU, \^'ir, Labor -Manaytment Council has had a 
strong influence s^ti.J.-llizing relations between labor and 
management and iwpxov Uig the local business climate. The 
Danville Area LMC one of the first established in 

Illinois?, and is ^"t^tj). used as a model in this state. 

1983, As the ney.'^ t^VNn^? in the economic recovery effort, DACC 
accepted the responsibility for the new Job Training 
Partnership programs for Vermilion County, by appointment of 
the Vermilion County Board and the Private Industry Council. 
Clearly, effective training and retraining were key to the 
success of transitioning the maruf ^J'-.turing based economy to 
one based on service an^'' t-nchnici.l occupations. As the only' 
institution of higher - on in the county, and the sole 

provider of adult t the College has the major 

resources; facilities, ^ and equipment, for training and 
retraining programs. _so has l.he image and reputation 

in the county to influc. ooperatior. from other educational 
institutions , public agencies , local government and the 
business community. The attached information describes the 
Vermilion County Job Training Partnership, as operated by 
Danville Area Community College, Detailed information on 
programs and performance is included. 

In 1985, DACC, in cooperation" with the Danville Area Chamber 
of Commerce, established a Small Business Development Center. 
The SBDC is housed in the Chamber offices and is funded by the 
Illinois Department of Commerce and Community Affairs. It 
provides assistance to developing small businesses in 
Vermilion County. 

^c^i^^^'^^^^y* ^^^^ taxpayers in Community College District 
#507 approved a tax referendum for the purpose of upgrading and 
expanding the science and technical training facilities at the 
College. At this time, DACC is implementing a long-range plan to 
provide education and training to meet the needs of local 
business and industry into the next century. 

Dr. Ronald K. Lingle, President of Danville Area Commiinity 
College, is currently president of the board of directors for the 
Danville Area Economic Development Corporation, is an ex-officio 
member of the Labor Management Council, and is a member of the 18 
member national board of the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges. With his vision and energy. Dr. Lingle has 
provided exceptional leadership to the College and the community. 

There is an unusual commitment by this community and by the 
College to turn the economy around in this county. As a community 
college, the ^nission of Danville Area Community College is to the 
entire community, not just to those students who enroll in 
academic transfer programs. The work in turning a comntunity 
around is painstaking and the results are slow to come. But 
together, we are turning it around. 
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.'ERMILION CO^ntsn JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP 



DAN^'ILLE AREA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



June, 1986 



I NTRODUCTI ON / BACKGROUND 

The Job Training Partnership Act (Public Law 97-300) of 1982 is 
federal legislation permanently authorizing federally funded job 
training programs and services. The U.S. Department of Labor 
allocates JTPA funds to the state governments. In Illinois, JTPA 
is administered by the Illinois Department of Commerce and 
Community Affairs, There are 26 Service Delivery Areas (SDAs) in 
Illinois, providing JTPA services to all 103 counties. In each 
SDA, local ?xivaite .Industry Councils (PICs) provide oversight .and 
policy g'uidance for JTPA prograuns. The local unit of government 
with jurisdiction over the service delivery area (Vermilion 
County Board), by mandate of the Act, appoints the Private 
Industry Council. There are 36 members on the Vermilion County 
PIC. The PIC and the Chief Elected Official must both review and 
approve local job training plans submitted jointly from the SDA 
to the State for approval. 

With the implementation of JTP^ in 1983, Governor Thompson 
designated Vermilion County ; separate JTPA service delivery 
area, making special exception the JTPA guidelines requiring a 
base 200,000 population for an SDA. This designation was based on 
a strong application from this county which identified it as a 
separate labor market area, v;ith significant economic differences 
from • the contiguous counties - i.e. - u^igmployment rate, 
manufacturing based cfconomy, high minority population. The county 
and city government, DACC, Chamber of Commerce, Economic 
Development Corporation, Labor Management Council, and public 
agencies made a coordinated request to the state to permit the 
niew job training progtain to be planned and administered locally 
as a part of the economic recovery effort, and to meet the 
training needs of Vermilion County residents and employers. 

Danville Area Community College was unanimously selected in 1983 
by the Vermilion County Board and the Vermilicm County Private 
Industry Council* to be the grant recipient, administrative agency 
and planning entity for all JTPA. programs in Vermilion County. 
DACC/JTP operates the JTPA Title IIA, Title IIB Summer Youth, 
Title III t'islocated Workers, Title IB-0 Older workers, and ICCB 
and ISBE 8% grants. 
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ENVIRONMENT 

Conditions in Vermilion County make it a microcosm of Illinois 
and the nation during the recession. Located in east central 
Illinois, the county has a population of 95,000. Danville is the 
population and employment center , with 40,000 residents. 
Geographically the county is large, and outside of Danville, 
mainly agricultural. The local economy is a classic manufacturing 
economy in transition. The major employment has been in heavy 
industry, and is being replaced by lower paying service and 
technical jobs. The unemployment rate is currently 13%. The 
minority population in Danville is 20%, with a dispropcrtioRste 
share of minorities unemployed. Youth unemployment is high as 
adults have taken the lower paying or part-time jobs. The school 
dropout rate and percentage of the population receiving public 
assistance is exceptionally high. The number of female heads of 
houc^^'hold and teen parents is high and increasing. As with all 
job training programs, these factors heavily influence local 
planning. 



MISSION AND GOALS 

The purpose of the Job Training Partnership, is to develop and 
maintain programs to prepare youth and adults in Vermilion County 
for entry into the labor force, and to afford job training to 
economically disadvantaged persons and other persons facing 
serious barriers to employment. 

In accepting the responsibility for the Job Training Partnership, 
Danville Area Community College has expanded its mission to 
include the training, retraining and job placement of eligible 
unemployed workers in Vermilion County. JTPA enabled DACC to 
provide training and services to a large group of residents 
previously not served by the College. Together, DACC and the JTP 
subcontractors have coordinated all the resources in Vermilion 
County, under the Partnership umbrella, to establish a county 
wide job training system to identify and train the eligible 
population. 

The primary goal for DACC in implementing JTPA in Vermilion 
County is to strengthen area economic development/ job creation 
efforts. The College has been a leader in the economic recovery 
and economic development effort for several years. The 
Partnership contributes to the economic development of the county 
by providing trained workers to meet local occupational demand 
and the specific needs of local businesses- Cooperation with the 
area Economic Development Corporation offers JTP training and 
resources as a part of the local economic development package to 
attract new employers, or assist employers in expansion or 
retention. 
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STAFF 



DACC established a separate department to administer and stcsff 
the Job Training Partnership program. The Job Training staff has 
the full responsibility for administration, fiscal manage'.oent and 
reporting r program planning, and the supervision oZ the Job 
Training Partnership on the DACC campus , And the countyvide 
system of subcontractors. The DACC/JTP client services unit 
provides outreach, recruitment, eligibility determination, 
application, assessment , and counseling' services to all JTP 
eligible applicants for this county. Marketing, development of 
on-the-job-training, and job placement is also provided by 
DACC/JTP staff. All Job Training staft c\£<& employed by the 
College, and were hired end trained .>p^cif ically for the 
operation of this program. 

By direction from the Private Industry Council, V.'ACC subcontracts 
several JTP training and services projects ' r. ether education 
agencies and community based organizations. Subcontractors this 
year include VOTEC, Center for Children's Services, Illinois 
Migrant Council, Vermilion County Opportunties I.dustrialization 
Center, East Central Illinois community Action Program, Laura Lee 
Fellowship House, Georgetown Unit #3 Schools, McKinley School for 
the Disabled, CRIS Senior Services, Rehab Products and Services, 
Inc., and Hampton Associates (Indianapolis). 



PROGRAMS AND BUDGETS 

The following JTPA grants are operated by Danville Area Community- 
College for Vermilion County: 

Title IIA •* Adult/Youth Job Training Program ; year-round training 
for economically disadvantaged clients, the largest of the grants 
and the backbone of the Job Training Partnership system. 
Approximately 820 persons will be enrolled this program year, 
July 1, 1985 - June 30, 1986. 60% of the adults enrolled will 
complete training and enter employment. The law mandates a high 
level of youth service, with a 40% adjusted expenditure rate 
required for programs serving youth 16 - 21. 

The Title IIA budget for PY»85 is $950,000. 70% of the budget 
must be spent on training; there is a 15% limitation for 
administrative costs, and 15% may be spent for support services 
for participants. Seven federal performance standards measure the 
positive outcomes for Title IIA. Additional funds are awarded as 
incentives to local programs exceeding their performance 
standards . 

Title I IB - Suiwner Youth Job Training I ' "^vun; provides pre- 
employment training, vocational expli, Sn, tiyout employment 
and work experience to economically d\ -Wantaged youth 14 - 21 
years old. 410 youth enrolled summer of 1986 in county wide 
program. Budget $436,000. Half the SYJTP budget is used to pay 
participants for work at minimum wage. The Partnership ha3 
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developed an exemplary summer program in Vermilion County with 
the participation of over 190 private sector and public Employers. 

Title - Dislocated Workers Procfi^-?n. retraining for displaced 

workers who have lost their Jobs due to company closures or 
elimination of their jobs in local business or industry. 135 
persons enrolled this year, $143,000 budget, 75% entered 
employment rate* 

Title ISO - Older W orkers Prooram j training and services for 
economically disadvantaged persons 55 years of age and older 40 
persons enrolled this year, $52,000 budget. 

JTPA 8% Education Grants. from state education agencies 
administered by DACC/JTP: 

Illinois Community College Board, Education and Training - 
PY'05 enroll 12 students fulltime at DACC in credit hour 
programs, i- ipport services - $15,607 budget. 

Illinois state Board of Education, Education and Training - 
PY'85 enroll 15 students DACC fuUtime, $15,841 budget. 

ISBE Ecohomic Development Grant - Providing on the - job 

training to 43 new employees at Schumacher Electric Company 

in Hoopeston as a part of their current expansion, $45,000 
budget. 



• 'JOB TRAINING 



The following Kinds of training are provided by the Partnership 
for eligible residents of Vermilion County: 

Basic Education - GED classes are designed and scheduled for 
JTPA eligible clients. High school equivalency training may 
be a first component in job training for participants who do 
not have a high school diploma. English as a Second Language 
training is also provided at DACC for JTPA clients. 

Vocation al Skills Tra ining - Individuals are enrolled in 
classroom training programs to prepare them for specific 
occupations. Training programs may be from six weeks to two 
years in length. One year certificate and two year associate 
degree programs are available to JTP clients, in addition to 
short term, high intensity skill training programs provided 
by the College and other JTP subcontractors. This yecur JTP 
clients are receiving training in the following skill areas: 
nursing (includes certified nurse assistant, LPN, and RN), 
medical technician, food service, electronics, data 
processing/microcomputer, secretarial, long distance truck 
driving, deisel mechanic, computer programming, retail sales, 
groundskeeping, building maintenance, accounting/bookkeeping 
and computer aided drafting. 
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Limited Work Experience - Short term, hands-on work 
experience with a public employer is sometl/nes combined with 
classroom training programs. The work experience is directly 
related to the classroom training. 

On-The- Job-Training - This is & hire first, on-site training 
program for which the employer is reimbursed 50% of the 
employee wages during the training period. The client is 
trained for a regular job with that employer. The JTP worker 
is then retained in a permanent, unsubSidlzed job. 

Customized Training - DACC/JTP can design customized training 
for local business and industry. This training is done on- 
site or in the classroom. 

Youth Training - Training for youth 16 - 21 years old is a 
priority for the Job Training Partnership^ There are numerous 
special projects operated by local education agencies and 
youth serving agencies in addition to the above listed 
training options. These provide pre-employment instruction, 
career exploration, and try out employment with private and 
public employers. 



JTP RESULTS IN VERMILION COUNTY 

The Job Training Partnership nationwide is a performance driven 
program. Federal performance standards are established by USDOL 
for Title IIA, the largest program. The Vermilion County Job 
Training Partnership, DACC, has -met or exceeded all seven federal 
performance standards each of the three years of operation. This 
.program year, PY*85 - all seven performance standards will be 
exceeded by more than 15% - therefore qualifying this SDA to 
receive incentive funds for all seven standards. No other SDA in 
Illinois has accomplished this to date. 



Examples of special successes this ye;«r are: 



1) Participation in the Schumacher Electric Company 
expansion with on-the-job training; over 100 new employees 
this year, 85 are JTP trainees. 

2) General Electric Lsn-the-job training; 11 of 15 new jobs 
are JTP clients, wage^ over $9.00 per hour. 

3) Three of the valedictorians in the 1986 DACC graduating 
class were JTP students. 

4) 68 adult welfare recipients were .hired in calltime jobs, 
removing those families from public aid. 

5) 40% of JTPA clients enrolled and entering employment in 
Vermilion County are minorities. 
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6) Female heads of household are the single client group 
with highest success rate, i.e. completion of training* and 
entering employment. 

. . J- 

1) Special recognition of the Vermilion County Sumner Youth 
Job Training Program' in MAB WorkAreerica, national 
conferences. White House Awards nomination. 



CONCLUSION 

Of great importance to the PIC and DACC, there is a continued 
high interest and support for the Job Training Partnership from 
the clients who need training, the business community, and 
elected officials. In order to provide effective job training and 
services, it is essential for the Partnership in Vermilion County 
to ' maintain strict accountability to our many publics and to 
those officials who represent us. ' Please contact the JTP offices 
at the college with any concerns, or for information at any time. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. Td just say that the points of your 
testimony obviously are catching other people's attention. Over the 
weekend there was a l6ng front page piece in the New York Times 
on the total mismatch in this country among policies relating to 
unemployment, job training, retraining, et cetera. ^ ^ 

And it s clear that again; while weVe constantly told by our busi- 
ness community that we can't afford to train and retrain^ most of 
our competitors in the world market that are beating our pants off 
are doing exactly that in terms of trying to keep all of the people 
productive for a longer period of time. And somehow we keep 
thinking that we're saving money by not doing it, but there's no 
evidence of that in the trade budget. 

Lane. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I have a million questions and I might ask, Mr. 
Chairman, if we could maybe write to these witnesses with some 
foUovrup questions because I think we could be here all day with 
the excellent testimony f)resented. I'd like to focus in two quick 
areas in general question to anybody who cares to answer. 

In terms of the people talking about the trend in the farm situa- 
tion, really what we^re looking at is something Business Week 
called deinflation and I think it^s not only because of lowered land 
values and lowered farm income in terms of income that farmers 
realize from the hogs or grains that they produce, but also because 
a lot of people, as a previous witness, Steve Mullens, indicated, 
have lost their off-the-farm jobs as well. 

Has that been a problem in downstate Illinois as it has been 
here, or throughout the Midwest? Or maybe you've studied it be- 
cause you've talked a bit about the deinflation in farm values and 
farm income. Has that also contributed to the problems that you're 
seeing elsewhere? 

Mr. Hannan. Yes, we're seeing that as part of the problem. It's 
pretty frustrating for us to be out there as litter bearers. We need 
something more than that, we need something equivalent to the 
Commission that we had when the shuttle blew up, that we will get 
an answer to this rural issue and we'll get it in a timely fashion, 
and from that, we will design a plan that we will be able to 25 
years from now look ourselves in the mirror and say v^e did what 
we knew to do. 

Mr. Evans. OK, anybody else want to? 

Mr. Cecil. I think that in a way, having an off the farm income 
has actually caused more farmers to survive, you might say, in our 
area, southern Illinois. When you look at the statistics, the harder 
hit area is going to be in the western part of the State. So I think 
m a way, Mr. Evans, that the off-farm income has given them more 
hope to persist in supporting the habit of farming. 

Mr. Evans. I guess my question is directed to the point that 
many of the same people that arr facing the farm problems, and 
Bill Deadmond might be able to testify in regards to UAW rela- 
tions connections, is that a lot of farmers have lost their ofif the 
farm jobs as well, and that means they're having a more difficult 
tmie keeping their farms and I just wanted to, you know, that's a 
problem obyiously in this district because of the heavy impact of 
manufacturing here, and I just wondered if that was a general 
problem downstate Illinois and perhaps elsewhere in the midwest? 
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Mr. Conger. Well, as the farms go under of course the m£iin- 
street businesses that support them go under and many of the 
people who K^ve off-the-ferm jobs in this kind of work will lose 
their positions. 

Mr. Evans. I just, one other quick thing and we'll probably have 
to quit at that point. Is that at the same time, this may be more of 
an observation and maybe someone would want to comment, on it, 
at the same time that we're having an increased burden on our 
local providers, our agencies and their staffs, budget cuts have 
meant in many instances that we have less staff to do that, and I 
don't know, you know, we have because both the farm problems 
and urban problems are dealt with by some of the same social 
workers, their impacting very heavily on the social workers and 
the other people that provide for these clients, and I don't know if 
there's any comments that maybe Mari Ann she's nodding her 
head may have. 

Ms. Graham. I'm nodding my head. I don't know that I could 
add to that. Lane, other than that we feel the crunch in the Quad 
Cities area, the social service community there is really scrambling 
for bucks. That comes as no surprise, I'm sure. 

Mr. Ranney. I'd like to add to that a little bit. I tiiink that one of 
the things that we're seeing coming out of this negative situation is 
quite a positive one; that is some increased network and we're 
trying to get hand in hand with our ment al health worker friends 
in this kind of thing. 

I feel like that same sort of thing needs to happen at the highest 
levels. ;^ last witness talked about the separation between the 
Deparhuent of Labor and the Health and Human Services Depart- 
ment and all these agencies. If we really want to talk about waste, 
I think that separation is an indication of the level of it. The possi- 
bilities for us to work together on programs are immense, but the 
barriers to it are bigger at this point and it's a very difficult situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Evans. That's all for me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Levin. Well, just briefly, you know, it strikes me George that 
a lot of these communities which most of America hasn't heard 
about are microcosms of problems throughout the country. As I 
look at the statistics on the Quad Cities area for example. 

Let me just ask, and it would be helpful if you could send us 
some further details about the impact of programs in your particu- 
lar areas, but I can't resist the temptation to talk just a bit about 
JTPA and the Vermilion County which is also kind of a microcosm. 
Just quickly, what more could we all be doing? 

We hear about JTPA and it covering only a small percent and it 
is, and a lot of those people are covered with training and resume 
composition which is important, interview techniques which is im- 
portant, but not so much beyond that. Could you use much more 
JTPA to put it in simple English in your county or is that just a lot 
of talk from those of us who are already for it?' 

In your county how would it work? Is thev?^ a mismatch or are 
there jobs that could be created or matched? At e there pcopl) to be 
trained? 

Ms. Abel. Yes, Congressman Levin. First of all, our approach has 
been to train and retrain people to prepare them for current jobs 
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ot jobs in the future. While resumes, interviewing techniques, and 
job search activities are a part of that, we do almost none of that 
exclusively. That may not be true in many parts of the country, 
but JTPA is a job skills training and retraining program in Vermil- 
ion County. 

The outcomes that we've gotten with the JTPA funds have ex- 
ceeded all seven Federal performance standards. Those of you who 
work with JTPA I know are aware of these standards. By the I?ed- 
eral Government standards and some additional measures promul- 
gated in Illinois, our performance has been excellent. We have 
been able to enroll a very large number of people for the dollars 
that we recpjve, .and .we also achiave extremely Mgh outcomes in a 
county that is suffering from a major recession. 

We could use twice as much money and still get good results. I 
can't represent the whole State. 

Mr. Levin. But seriously, you would enroll twice as many stu- 
dents? 

Ms. Abel. We would enroll twice as many people and I would 
guarantee you the same percentage of results. We have unusual co- 
operation in the county and the college has a good public image. 
We also have many potential clients who apply but who cannot re- 
ceive services because bf funding limitationis. As our program has 
developed, the business and labor communities have a high interest 
in worKing with the partnership to hire our trainees. Again, I can 
only report on conditions in my county and our JTPA service deliv- 
ery area. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Miller. Marty. 

Mr. LlARTiNEZ. One of the things that we found in the JTPA 
hearings that we've held all over the country is that there is a 
tendency because of the performance standards qualifications crite; 
ria that people will take those people that are more likely to be 
trained and easily trained in the program they provide in order 
that they can guarantee their placement. 

Do you find that a problem here or are you taking everybody as 
they come as they qualify under the different titles? 

Ms. Abel. The old issue of creaming. 

Mr. Martinez. Right. 

Ms. Abel. Well, first of all, in our county, we have consistently 
filed the title IIA program, the largest training program that 
reaches out to a lot of people. Over twice as many people apply an- 
nually than we are able to enroll. We design a wide range of train- 
ing programs that will aim at youth, will aim at handicapped 
people, will aim at people who don't have high school diplomas, 
and therefore need basic education sliills. .We serve dislocated 
workers because we're running the title III program. We also oper- 
ate the Older Workers Program, the title IIB Suromer Youth Pro- 
gram, and the State Education 8 Percent Program. We have to 
have a complex program design that will meet a wide range of 
neeo i. But, we do use assessment for appropriate placement in 
training programs. One of the great weaknesses of employment 
and training oystems in the past has been the lack of appropriate 
assessment which results in placing people in a training program 
where they might fail. 
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So I would like to report to you that we are serving the difficult 
to serve; we are in fact screening for placement in appropriate 
training according to their aptitudes interests, and achievement. 
We only put a small portion of people in college credit programs, 
by the way. 

Mr. Martinez. I would like to ask permission of my chairman to 
communicate with you further and have my staff director send you 
some questions that I do have but I don't want to take up the time 
of the committee here. 

One other question that I have is Jody, the statement that you 
made, v/ar} that statement prepared by you or the person that was 
originally scheduled to testify, Mary Ann Graham? 

Who is Jody Cook, the assistant manager? 

Chairman Miller. That's the next hearing. 

Ms. Graham. No, no. Fm Mari Ann. And I prepared this particu- 
lar statement having corroborated with the previous person who 
was scheduled to appear. 

Mr. Martinez. All right, then probably only to me and maybe no 
one else, the statement was confusing, inconsistent and contradicto- 
ry and I would like to communicate with you and not take up the 
time of the committee here, to communicate some of my difference 
with some of the statements made. 

The first one and Fd only just touch on it, is you probably would 
have been more accurate to say that an unemployed person won't 
necessarily be an abuser, but not to say that it doesnT absolutely, 
the condition of frustration that arises in that person in the con- 
stant presence of the people that he feels responsible to that he 
feels that he's somehow failed ib what causes that frustration 
which leads to that because in testimonies we've received in other 
committees throughout the different places we've been has been 
constantly people who are employed for 30 years good husbands, 
good fathers, not abusers; all of a sudden after a short period of 
time of being unemployed, then it led to the alcoholism that you 
talk about and then that led to the frustration of that person even 
to a greater degree, amplified it or exaggerated it to the point that 
it led him to do things, abuse children and wives that they had 
never previously done. 

And so there is a direct correlation between thsm for some. 

Ms. Graham. Yes; I agree with you that there is a direct correla- 
tion. When you get into causation, that's a more sophisticated kind 
of thing to prove so Fm very careful about making those kind of 
statements, but I completely agree with the correlation. 

Mr. Martinez. OK, cne last quick statement to Ann Abel. Cer- 
tainly, your name is appropriate. You are very able in that area 
that you are working and one of the things that you said that I 
really want to comment on is our obligation to a full employment 
national policy. Charlie Hayes of Illinios has such a bill. We are 
trying to get that moved and action on it. There's like in any bill 
some things that have to be changed in the bill to make it able 
to the rest of the Congress and we^re trying to do that. 

But I think that the statement that you make in that sense is 
one that we've had over the past history of this country, state- 
iiiente made to that effect and legislation passed to that effect, and 
still it's not being car>-ied out by this Administration. Thank you. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. And, again, my thanks to each 
niember of the panel. I think that between the two pain els, you've 
given us a very significant look at a very troubled comxnuaity. And 
I would have to say that these statistics and the profiles that you 
have painted in this panel of the various programs you are in- 
volved with and in the constituencies and families, I'm not sure 
most Americans believe that is going on in the Midwest, in the 
farm family, that group we say is the backbone of America. 

Your testimony strongly suggests it's time for a spinal trans- 
plant. And I don't think that a lot of people in other areas really 
believe that the picture is as bleak as you have set out, and yet, 
clearly the evidence shows it is. I- think that you've given us ammu- 
nition to show'how'some of these short-term policies are going to 
be very expensive for us in the future, whether because we too lose 
our farmers, or because people avoid preventive medicine and as a 
result develop more expensive medical problems, or because people 
avoid counseling and develop were severe mental illness as a 
result. 

Or whether in fact they end up in a homicidal/suicidal situation, 
as all of you have testified to. I think this is something for Con- 
gress to seriously consider, as we're about to go into apparently an- 
other round of budget cuts. I think that the hard evidence that this 
panel has given us perhaps v^dll provide the ammunition to tell this 
admmistration and other Members of Congress that that would be 
exactly the wrong direction to go with respect to the social prob- 
lems that are confronting America's farm families, the urban fami- 
lies, and manufacturing families that are interdependent in this 
pait of the country. 

And I just want to thank Congressmain Evans very much for 
giving us an opportunity to have this kind of exposure, and again 
to pick up the kind of evidence that we need to reverse a lot of ter- 
rible short-term decisions that the Congress has to save a dollar 
when so many other times we find out it not only costs us many 
dollars down the road, it costs us our families, our children, and it 
costs us the hopes and aspirations of the next generation, as Tracy 
and others have testified to. 

So thank you, and my thanks to everybody in the audience for 
being with us today, and again we welcome comments or additions 
that you would like to make. 

My thanks to the members of the committee and especifillv to 
Congressman Evans who has pounded on me for a considerable 
period of time to come to see this, because it just cannot be allowed 
to continue. 

Lane, thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the select committee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follow: .] 
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August 14, 1986 

AUG 211985 

The Honorable George Miller 

United States House of Representatives 

Select Conmittee on Children, Youth, and Families 

385 House Office Building Annex 2 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Sir: 

Having attended, as an observer, your hearing held August 11, in 
baiesburg, lUuiois, concerning the impact of unemployment on family con- 
stfillations, T would like to briefly share some observations on this problem 
wjllii you* 

^n«in5^.^/^^"^ director, I am in frequent contact with people seeking 
employment in our apprenticeship program. My vife is a social worker with " 
iMnpifn? Aid, thereby having extensive contact with persons forced to become 

^'^^«5t for employment. Both of us have noted a disquietinc 
fJ^^^^^" ^elatin^ to long teim unemployment or underemployment. contaft 
occurs when the person involved usually has not been out of work long enough 
to have given up on the system. He/she is frequently employed on an irregular 
we cL of little status and f^ pros^eSi for advancanent. % 

we can employ a very small percentage of applicants, I see many of the same 
^-^J increasingly discouraged with their prospects and 

• enr^^SJ^ sink into the malaise veiy nwch evident by the tijne such people * 
h?vp^J> P^°P^^"^ positions such as that held bv mv wife. Bv that tSne thev 
connSp^r2 f«"^^-°" marginal job to marginal job and have lost a great deal of 
V^mI L^.^^^^ personal worth. Families have disintegrated o? are in 
i??«o; the next generation issuing from these people have accepted an 

Itinerant, dependent lifestyle as nonnal. . ^ ^ 

We both strongly believe that, without significant government intervention 
Ti uJe'w^fr''''t?"/^ P^'' ""iV" ^ discouraged, confuted,^ anUso^aJ v?^ 
in TJ"''^S^''°"i*'' problems which many perceive to be strictly economic 

iSfHn^y^ ]^ 1^° continue to believe that individual humans have an 

?^ h.T^^^ greater than statistics strongly urge that you continue your fine 
work to help these people in trouble. 



Sincerely yours, 
Steven A. Taylor 
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Prepared Statement of James E. Tiller, Ph.D.» Psychologist and Child Cunical 
Specialist, Spoon River Center, Galesburg, IL 

In the last several years, mental health professionals 
have witnessed the erosion of family systems In this area. 
Several factors play a part In this assault cn family 
stability. Two prime factors, mobility and rapid social 
changes certainly play a part. The high usnemployment and 
economic situation In Central and West Central Illinois 
place added stress on families already hard pressed to cope. 
We have seen a whole way of life face extinction. Family 
farms are facing bankruptcy and foreclosure. 

As a therapist, I see the casualties of the present 
economic and farm policies. Suicides of financially 
Strapped farmers and other family members are too common, 
families under extreme stress need to vent that stress. All 
too often that venting takes the form of alcohol and other 
drug abuse, family violence, depresislon, and divorce. It Is 
easier to strike out at a spouse than on some amorphous 
principle called "the farm and economic policy". Often the 
anger and frustration Individuals feel Is destructively 
directed outward to the nearest person or object or Inward 
to emotional or physical problems. . 

The plight of other workers In the area Is equally 
discouraging. Hany of the manufacturing Jobs were In heavy 
construction and farm eQulpment. These Industries In this 
area have taken a beating. Another traditional en^loyer, 
railroads have faced hard economic times. The retail and 
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service Industries ecoDOfnlcal 1y and geograP^ Icall y linked to 
this an"a have also suffered. 

It Is discouraging as a therapist to see clients whose, 
emotional situation Is conipounded by uneniployment . Many of 
the emotional and mental health problems we see respond well 
to short-term counseling and perhaps medication. But» the 
child who Is acting out because his mother Is dep:-essGd 
because her husband Is drinking because he Is laid off 
sometimes need more than we can Provide. They need a sense 
of hope fn the future. That Is very difficult to provide 
when this area seems to have such a cloudy economic future. 
While I seldom tell my clients "what to do", I have 
encouraged several who have Job prospects elsewhere to leave 
the area for those, employment opportunities. Even though It 
means giving up family and friends. It Is often one of the 
* few options open to them. 

It Is depressing to hear a father describe filing for 
bankruptcy and foreclosure. I ask these men straight out If 
they Plan to kill themselves* because I hear their anger and 
sadness. This *s In sPlte of their platitudes of "It will 
get better". Mo^t are thankful that they can at least talk 
to someone about their sense of failure and hopelessness. 

The children In these families of unemployment and 
underempioyrnent also suffer. Their grades deteriorate, they 
may act out socially and sexually* they also frePuently 
abuse chemicals. All of these are escapes from 
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what they s.c« as a hopeless world *fJth little future. FWe 
years ago a youn t man or woman coulC look forward to a good 
'career In this area. Now their future Is elsewhere. They 
win not likely follow In tneir parents' footsteps. Often 
these parents feel fatlure'ahd cllsorace In not befr«^ able to 
••provide <j better I ff^*** for the I r children. 

"The recession hit this area very hird, and we have not 
recovered economical ly. The feeling Is one of being left 
out. We hear about the sunbelt Jc^bs, the boom out West* and 
the recovery of the ^k>r-che8st. But, the Midwest seems to 
have been forgotten. The farm crisin was big news, but 
after the TV documentaries left. It became bankruptcy and 
foreclosure as usual. This area has a strong work ethic and 
a history of productivity and service. These people made 
the heavy equipment and the tractors that made the roads and 
produced the grain and livestock to feed millions. Today ^ 
these seem l^ess valued In a society that seems to need a new 
mfssfle more than a new tractor. 

The mental health Professionals arvd others see the 
fall out of this full tut lunge Into high tech and service 
economy. The rules of Job success seem to have been 
radically changed overnight. At a time when people could 
benefit most from counseling they are least able to afford 
it. ' ■ . 

Retired people who expect to supplement, their Income 
by selling their hotr.-: find that ft Isn't worth as tnuch as 
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It was five years ago, A family that lnv?^8ted In a homo and 
tries to sell It now con find that they owe more than It Is 
worth. If they are laid off or unemployed, they discover 
tUey can't afford to sell 3t or Take the pa^^^ents. This 
sort of economic and financial turmoil Is very at^-es^ful for 
family function. The essence of a functional family Is 
stability with flexibility. It Is difficult to keep a sense 
of stability when the outside forces seem so unpredictable 
and chao-^lc. 

I'm concerned that we as a society are undermining 
the very human social Institutions we rely on to make our 
system work. How can parents teach their children about the 
value of sacrifice and hard work when their own values are 
so sorely tested? I have a fear that If time 1/ 
Intervention Is not forthcoming^ then West Central Illinois 
may become a new Appalachia, the backwater* forgotten "rust 
belt '. The people that I see aren't looking for a "handout'' 
or "make work". They are looking for the dignity and sense 
of productive purp>ose that has been taken from them. 
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illinoSs Dopartment of Employment Security 

910 South Michigan Av«ntM • Chicago, IDinois 60606 

Prepared Stateriei^t os Werner L. Bothwell, ESME II 
Mr. Chairperson; 

Honored Members of the Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families; 
and Honored Guests: 

WELCOME TO GALESBURG, an official "All-American City!" 

Our Citizens are proud of our mid-western, old-fashioned morals 
and love of family and country. Our workforce is largely skilled workers 
whose employers enjoyed amongst the nat.;.on's highest productivity rates and 
best quality-controlled products. Because of this, the heavy industry 
manufacturers flocked to this area. Our abundant soil resources blessed 
this area with a pronounced emphasis on the agricultural economy, 

HOWEVER, both heavy manufacturing and agricultural industries 
were devastated by a variety of governmental policies which over time have 
created conditions of plant closings and farm foreclosures. The process 
of following the law of supply and demand, which necessitates diversifying 
from those industries which are weak, into new areas, 13 an extremely slow, 
painful ppocess. Our citizens can not accomplish this task without your 
help. 

My job as an employment counselor with the State of Illinois, 
Department of Employment Security, has kept me in daily contact with the 
displaced and unemployed of this area. I see all too well the impact 
unemployment means on the individuals and their loved ones. As a public 
servant, I and my co-workers take our job seriously. The Galesburg office 
has gained state reco.gnition for our high productivity and success in job 
placement. Our .staff gained national recognition for developing the Job 
Opportunities for Youth Irogram, which was a pilot project evaluated by an 
independent research firm as one of the top three youch programs in the 
nation. Our veteran employment program was chosen as top in the state. 
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910 South Michloan Av«nu« • Chicago, ininote 60606 



The Disabled American Veterans selected co-worker Michael Wilson as the 
Nation's Outstanding Employee of the Disabled Veteran Outreach Program. 
Our success is the result of hard work during times when our office staff 
was cut by near""./ oie- third over the last five years. We coordinate 
services with other oonrrvmity services to avoid duplication. We encouraged 
our clients to utilize the successful retraining or incentive programs 
3uch as JTPA, TJTC and 5VT, Now, however, these programs are threatened. 
'i'JTC, an income-tax incentive program was not renewed December 31, 1985. 
The EVT has suffered cutbacks and is threatened. These are nationwide 
programs- which I feel ars desperately needed. Even the Job Service national 
funding has been under pressure and further cutbacks are anticipated. 

To epitomize the plight of how unemployment affects some families 
let me tell you about a 16 year old boy who told me yesterday he wished he 
could die. His mother is a single parent trying to raise two children. 
She he? been unemployed for over a year. Her unemployment benefits were 
exhaudtal after 6 months. Her skill levels are only average so during times 
when employers accept only top notch, high skilled employees, her chances 
for iinnediate employment are poor* Because food levels in his apartment ar^ 
always low, the 16 year old eats at friends and neighboz's. The rent has 
not been paid and eviction proceedings have been £\tarted* The boy has 
shared his mother's worries about life necessities for the family and 
consequently his school grades have fallen dramatically this year. His 
mother has now developed a drinking problem to drown her sorrows. In an 
attempt to convince his mother to return to her old self, the boy threatened 
to leave if she didn't find a new apartment and reduce her drinking. 
Unfortunately, neither has occurred. 




Illinois Dopartme!iit of Employment Security 

910 South MIchloain Avonua • Chlc^» IRinois 0060S 



This boy's statement that he wished he could die was a cry for 
help, I hope the 53lect Coraraittee on Children, Youth and Families will 
hear his cry ''or help and convince the legislature tLat the best policy 
to help ram ".Vies is to ass?,sb policies favoring keeping Amtrican* working. 
If JL, other coram'mity leaders, can be of help in reaching this goal 
'please let us know. 

THANK YOU. 



3oq- JMM- UH»\ 
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Prepared Statement of Greg Gullett, Associate Director, the Children's Home, 

Galesburg, IL 



In lieu of Mr. James Sherman, Executive Director of The 
Children's Home, I am here today to give testimony before the 
Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families. I would like 
to thank the Congressional Committee for this opportunity to 
testify on such an important area as is the conditions of central 
Illinois' children, youth and families. 

Let me begin by saying that The Children's Home of Peoria, 
Illinois has been providing socia.L services to central Illinois 
children and their families since 1866--120 years. We are a not- 
for-profit, non-sectarian, private aguncy. Our services span ten 
program areas along a full continuum of services— fr(.)m pregnancy 
prevention and value clarification in the public schools to an 
on-campus residential facility for ^0 severely emotionally and/or 
behaviorally disturbed youth and their families. During FY '86, 
we will provide inten.iive home-based clinical services to more 
than 900 children and their families. Additionally, our 
prevention programs will work with more than 2,000 children in 
the public schools. Over 90 percent of our clientele are 
serviced in the tri-county area of Peoria, Tazewell and Woodford 
Counties. With an agency staff of approximately 100 full-time 
professionals and a budget of approximately 2.5 million dollars. 




we will have delivered services to approximately 6,000 
individuals within the tri-county area. 

What do we find as we work with these youth and their 
families? 

First, we find that vhilc the national unemployment rate is 
hovering around 7*1 or 7*2 percent, central Illinoi.*? families are 
experiencing unemployment rates of 11 to 1^ percent, and in some 
communities nearly 21 percent. It is important to note that 
these rates of unemployment do not include the number of 
unemployed who have given up hope of finding employment and 
therefore dropped out of the workforce. It is also important to 
note that for our youth, teenage unemployment in the tri-county 
area is reported between MO and 60 percent depending upon the 
community . 

In an effort to help my own two sons understand the 
magnitude of these statistics, (one in five workers is 
unemployed), as we walked through the neighborhood in which we 
live, I have asked them to count houses. Cne. Two* Three. 
Four. Five.— "In that house, the parents are unable to find a 
Job anywhere in this community; It's not th^t they don't want to 
work, son, it's that there are no' Jobs." Christmas, birthdays, 
etc. will be slim for this family again this year. They're in 
danger of losing their home because they can't meet the 
payments." And its been like this for the past six years — it's 
chronic 1 
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With the downturn in the agricultural industry, we have seen 
Caterpillar, J, I, Case, International Harvester/Navastar , John 
Deere, and WABCO Industries experience significant stagnation and 
economic deficits. The results have been lengthy and, in many 
cases, permanent layoffs. Many of the ancillary support 
businesses to the agriculture and farm product industries have 
also stumbled and/or fallen. The results on central Illinois 
families and their youth/children have been devastating. 

Second, the economic downturn, which began in 1980 for 
oentral Illinois, has been going on for the past six years. The 
most significant consequence of this six years of grim economics 
has been the EROSION OF HOPE for many of our' families and their 
children. The windows of opportunity creaftad by jobs which allow 
families to earn a meaningful wage, provide for their children, 
and particiiJate in the Americar Tlream, are only occurring for 
.four out of five families. One in five families is struggling, 
losing hope, and beginning to disintegrate. 

Third, what are the consequences? The tri-county area of 
Peoria, Tazewell and Woodford Counties has an estimated 
population of 500,000 people. Of this number, approximately 
35,000 are between the ages of zero and 18. Of these 35,000 
children, nearly 1,700 became wards of the State of Illinois as a 
result of child abuse and/or neglect during the past year. This 
is an increase of over J* 00 percent since 1980, More than 7OO 
families were reported for sexual abuse, which resulted in 
approximately 550 identified children victims. This represents 
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an increase of 600 percent over the FX atatlatlcal baae. 
Nearly 1,000 of the tri-county children gave birth to an infant. 
More than 1,200 of theae tri-county children were charged with 
criminal acta (delinquency proaecutiona) . And approximately one- 
third of tha children reaching ninth grade are dropping out of 
achool before completing their high aohool diploma. Even more 
appalling ia the thought of thoae 3tatiatica--children and 
fami lie a— compounding year after >ear after year. For example, a 
six-year-old who ia aexually victimized thia year will likely 
require yeara of social aervicea to repair the damage. 

Theae abhorrent atatiatica reflect the conaequencea of the 
EROSION OF HOPE within famillea. Approximately 80 percent of the 
familiea The Children* a Home worka with come from the ranka of 
the unemployed or aeverely under-employed. Many of theae 
familiea were new to the welfare rolla in 1980, 1981, 1982, and 
1983. However, aa the yeara have gone on and new economic 
opportunitiea have failed to materialize and, therefore, replace 
the loat Job opportunitiea of the early 80»a, familiea 
experiencing temporary atreaa have moved into familiea ^ 
experiencing chronic atreaa. Unemployment benefita have long 
aince expired and faniliea have become dependent for aurvival on 
welfare. Yet, welfare* ia not what family atrength, parental 
egoa, and the American myth ia all about. Rather, exiating under 
the welfare atate eventually leada to fruatration, loat hope, and 
eventually anger. One of the reaulta of this anger ia a 
SIGNIFICANT increase in the levels of substance abuse, physical 




abuse, domestic violence, sexual abuse, divorce rates-all 

Indicators of Increased family disintegration. 

All of the above Is Indicative that the American myth-the 
American dream-Is not working m central Illinois for one In 
five famines and their children. Families and children are 
embittered and angry. What can they do about the anger? If the 
anger Is directed inward, many of these Individuals eventually 
exhibit acute and chronic mental health and child welfare needs. 
If the anger Is directed outward, many of these children exhibit 
criminal acts resulting In delinquencies resulting In an 
increased need for our probation, police and correctional 
services.- 

Yet, the need for Increased child welfare, mental health and 
department of corrections services are only results of the 
diminished WINDOWS OF HOPE created by opportunities through full 
employment. Jobs provide opportunities for families and children 
to reinvest In the dreams and hopes of the future. Until the 
number of Jobs In central Illinois Increases, the demands for 
child welfare, mental health, and correctional services will 
continue to Increase. Our families and their children are our 
hope for the future. Jobs provide windows through which these 
famines and their children can see options for their future. I 
urge you to help central Illinois families and their children 
have hope once again for their future and the American dream. 
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Thank you for allowing me this opportunity to testify before 
the Congressional Select Committee on the plight of central 
Illinois' children, youth and families. 

Greg Gullett 
Associate Director 
The Children's Home 
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Prepared Statement of Sherry Jobe, Coordinator, Dislocated Worker Program, 
Galesburg Pubuc Library, Galesburg, IL 



Corporation - Gale Products and Galesburg Mental Health Center. Two 
hundred fourteen (21A) participants were enrolled in the local program 
during the first, eight (8) nonths. During the current fiscal year 
three hundred and one (301) participants have been enrolled in 
vocational reti^aining or on- Jobytraining contracts (OJT), Besides 
these two (2) najor focuses of the program other supplemental serricos 
hare been offered. 

A short tern Eaployability Skills Class is repeated every two 
weeks to provide career assessnent , counseling, skills inventory and a 
special emphasis on Job seeking, skills such as: completing 
applications, ^jreparing resumes and interviewing techniques. 

Special workshops, seminars and job club meetings are sponsored, 
by the Dislocated Worker Program to address the needs of our 
participants. The two (2) most recent Job club meetings were: a 
presentation by Mayor Jerry Miller on Galesburg's economic .development 
activities, highlighted by his diplomatic trip to Japan and South 
Korea, and an outline of hiring procedures and potential Job openings 



Since October l^Qt* GsJfesbu'rg Area^ias beep ser'ved by. a special 
Dislocated Worker Project for the former employees of Outboard Marine 
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at the new Galesburg Correctlooal facility by Warden Jerry Gilaore. 
Both of these neetings were wel?. attended aod very bsneficial to our 
program participants. 

State funds utilized fcy our Dislocated Worker Project represent 
sone glinner of hope for a brighter future of our clientele. Without 
this assistance for retraining nany would have lost all sense of 
direction. This area*s high unemployment and generally bleak economy 
compound the depression of the displaced worker and their families. 
Many seminars on coping with stress have been organized co aid in 
addressing" family emotional problems stemii>« ft"6B unemployment. 

Through the efforts of the Illinois Department Commerce and 
Community Affairs (DCCA), very limited funds have been distributed 
throughout^ the state as equitatUy as possible. However, a real void 
still exists in many areas of Illinois, in particular Knox County and 
adjacent counties. Without a designated Dislocated Worker Center in 
the area, many diaplaced workers can not be served. Our existing 
project for Outboard MarJ.ne Corporation and Galesburg Mental Health 
Center, plus two (2) recent grant proposals for the former employees 
of Wilson Foods which closed May 31, 1986 in Monmouth, and a grant for 
Dislocated Farmers - merely scratch the surface of our unemployed 
residents in this area! Our soaring unenployoent rate attests to the 
neffd for a Dislocated Worker Center status to assist all displaced 
workers who reside in our immediate vacfnity. We urge all support 
possible for expansion of Job-Training-Partnership-Act (JTPA) Title 
III funding for the Industrial Belt States hardest hit by the decline 
in manufacturing and escalating unemployment. 
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, C.ra S.ndbur8 CoU.ge is .he «„nc recipient £„ Job-Trainins- 
P-rcn.rship-Ac£ (JTPA). Dieloc.c.d Worlcer Progr,. (DWP). C.nccr f„ 
A«ricuUur.. Business end Induscr, (CABI). S..11 Business De,elop,enc 
Cncer (SBDC). ,nd nu.e.ou. ocHer eco.o.ic de,elop,enc funccio.. .„d 
-ctl,i.i.s. AUhough Che College is excre.elx dedicated Co ch. 
Prosperic, and econo.ic „ovch of th..C.rl Sa„dbur« CoUe.c .tsc.icc - 
the, c„u n^ achieve resulcs alone. All factions of «ove.n,enc .use 
be co..icced Co provide funds and direction Co Che , local Co..unic, 
College, for i-ple-encacio„ of i.porcant progr.oa Co assise our 
troubled unenployed faatlies of IHiaois. 

Respectfully Submicced, 
Carl Sandburg College 




Sherry ll Jobe 



CaordinStor of Dislocated Worker Pr->„. 
Coordinator of Econo-ic DeVeJopL^t 
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August 13, 1986 



Hvart ol Illinois 

United ViM 



509 W«Ji High SlfMl 
Peo<ia. tUir*o<5 6t6O0 



TO: : Joyce Bean. Office of Lane Evans. 17th District 

FROM: Judith Q..Co1e. Director of Planning and Allocations 

RE; Additional Information for the Select Conmittee on 
■ Children. Youth. and Families 

Thank you for your 'time after the hearing last Monday. As we 
discussed, the information presented at the hearing is echoed . , 
in the Tri-County area of Peoria, Tazewell, and Woodford counties. 
These, incidentally, are the counties for which. the "fa^t of 
Illinois United Way provides services. I would like to add a 
couple of brief statistics that I feel were not covered by the 
hearing participants, but may be relevant information "r tne 
Salect Committee. . Our 36 participating agencies report that due 
in large part to very high unemployment figures: 

. United Way services for emergency food, shelter. "J^J^^^ 
and rent assistance, and clothing have increased 398- 
since 1981. 

. Counseling servicesto dysfunctional families and children 
have increa!ied 31% since 1981.* 

. Foster care services for children who are unable to 
stay in their homes oecause of lack of economic or 
psychological support have increased 43% since 1981. 

i United Way-supported emergency shelter needs for children 
who have been abused or who are potential targets for 
abuse have increased 77% since 1981. 

. Alcohol and drug abuse services by United Way agencies 
have increased by 51% since 1981. 

. Services to victims of domestic violence and abuse^-- 
who happen to be mostly women — have increased 22%. 

These numbers, we feel, tell the tale of a corrmunity which is 
hurting. It is necessary, also, to add to these tremendously 
increasing service demands an approximate 5731.000 loss in 
Federal/State funds to our area during the current Federal 
fiscal year. Even though the unemployment rates seem to be on 
an upward curve, those women and children who have been deserted 
or physically abused because of past joblesJ^ness. those families 
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who have been destroyed^ or those people wit>) Alcohol problems 
wiM not instantaneously riecover because the unemployment rate 
drops. These effects 'are long lasting and emphasize the need 
for continuing government support for programs which will not 
on'y put people back to work, but help those who are suffering 
the effects of past joblessness. 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide this I'nforniatlon to 
you. 

JQC:kf , V 
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) 

Congressman liuae Evans 
328 Cannon Building 
Washington^ D.C, 205X5 

Dear Lane and Mem^^^ers of the Select Committee on C«Y«& F.j 

Since I didn't hav® an opportunity to testify at the hearing 
in Galesberg yesterday, I wish to submit the following 
comments and concerns. On first draft I determined my comments 
made too lengthly a letter so I have abbreviated my concerns 
into outline form. If you and your colleo^vovish further 
clarification, I will be happy to oblige. 

I. One segment of family status I feel was omitted from 
testimony was the plight of middle-aged widows. 

A. Women are more likely to survive their male counterpairts. 

B. Social Security (S.S. ) doesn't cover housewives, no 
accumulation of pension benef its,f^tc. 

C. S.S. defines a "widow" as a woman at least 60 years 
old with no children in her care. 

D. S.S. defines "widowed laother" as a woman vith minor 
children in her care. 

E. BUT a wid<5w with no minor children cannot collect S.S. 
benefits before age 60 unless she is at least 50 years 
old and totally disabled. 

F. Widows have no severance pay or unemployment benefits. 

G. Widows usually go through death insurance benefits in 2 yrs. 

II, Family Status of Middle Aged Widows 

A. They are part of the "sandwich" generation. They have 
young adult children, who many times are under employed, 
ot^ unemployed, often living at home. 

B. They have aging parents, some of whom are in nursing 
homes where expenses are exceeding their incomes and 
who are fearful^they will outlive their assets. 

C. Widows often see the necessity for leaving their area 

to seek employment opportunities, but are limited in taking 
such action because t 

1. no market for their home 

2. because of their age and for tax purposes, they 
may be obligated to reinvest in another home, yett 
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a, because of their financial and unemployed 
status, may not q\ialify I'or a new home loan 

b, feei it may be too risky Replete investments 
from insurance benefits into a new homo 

3. Leaving home as^a creattis stress due to loss of 
support systems . 

a. family/friends 

b. * church 

c. community 

d. "What ifs?" (wrong job; wrong location? can't 

adapt to nev setting? gra.adma/pa needs me? 

III. Job Potential for Kiddle Aged widows 

A. Re entry to job market difficult tor ANY voman ix\ this 
age bracket, more so for beraaved 'individual* 

B. Depending pi: educational background and/or experience, 
opportunities may bei ^ 

!• Limited without retraining 

Ilay be "over qualified" /ifakin?; younger individual 
'1 more economical hiree. 

C. "Over qualified" say bs a poiitc-i vaj of discriminating 
becff.use of age* 

IV. Security vs. Kisiitai statue 

A, If remarriage occurs beifore sifje 53 i. the widow may: 

1. loose pension armuity and/or health insurance benefits 

2. If remarriage fails: 

a. rewidoweds may not be as well provided for 2nd 
time as first. 

b. may have inherit^ ed more debt 

c. divorced: possibilities too ghastly to contemplate! 

V. Tax liability 

A. Filing singly vs. jointly — no need to reiterate arguments 
of this situation. 

B. If fortunate enough to have investment income, it fluctuates 
depending on interest vates and economic status of count ry« 
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VI* Access to low cost legal assistance and TIMELY ; rocedure 
through our court system. 

hm This access especially crucial to farm families and 
farm vidovs. 

B. This assistance should be available for MX legal 
prob.'.emo, not just those dealing with bankruptcieiS and 
foreclosures • 

C. Widows with minor children especially need access to 

legal assir^ianco in dealing with schools/educational isBues* 

VII Full employment for ALL as it relates to Middle Aged widows. 
A. Middle aged widows need employment fort 

1, psychological well being 

2. economic benefits 



3. Better able to financially assist aging parents, young 
adult children and grandchildren, 

B. Employment prior to their retirement years would assure 
that widows would be less lilcely to deplete investments 
resulting from death (life) insurance benefits, thus 
assuring Better financial protection for their own Sr. 
years and less iilcelyhood of becoming burdens to their 
families or tax payers. 

You may not be aware that I was wdldowed 17 months ago at the 
age of 47. My children are 19 and 26 years of age. I have one 
grandchild, 9 months old. I couldn't help but be especially 
concerned as I listened to the testimony of farmers being 
uninsured or under insured, thereby in the event of their death, ;rr 
their widows would be left with nothing to live on, no way to 
get out from under their inherited debt load, no way to establish 
credit, and few if any employment options. . 

I can't help but wonder about .the.-incidence of suicide of farm 
widows and if the statistics of sulci de/homacide are not 
indicative of a solution to what seems to be an insurmontabie 
situation, 

I am currently unemployed, not by choice. I am on the "qualified" 
list for 15 jobs at a state level position with salaries ranging 
from $15,000 to $27^000, I lost count of jobs for which I did 
not qualify or for which t was deemed over qualified. 

My employment possiblities would probably be better outside 
the mid-west, a move and rislc I could afford to talce if I had 
"freedom of movement" (tied down to house for many reasons 
mentioned in above outline . ) 



a. personal 



collectively (tax payer as opposed to tax user) 




I am not adverse to further education but since Hhave » r-oii „^ 
^All^Tt ^''^ '^'^ repeatedly told I'm -oi^fqiUmed-ri ^ 

^^nf^ and tioe of further ^ducatiln iith 
l^nt**^?^Siiar.°' "''^^'^ ""^-dening my eSpIoy!) 

1 welcome discussion and suggestions to my own dilema as veil 
SL^^o°;«"^^°"r''^^^' ^ ^^^1 Quad Cities iH llo7 

Sincerely « 

Pat Caldwell 
(309) 764-5000 



j^O/niJIuiuiC/^TF <-6<A*^ ..^^t^^ t>>t> ^2£^yi^ ^ii- 
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